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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—~— 
HE French Elections came off on Sunday in perfect quiet, but 
there were trifling riots in some places on the following 
day, the mobs singing the Marseillaise. ‘The total result, according 
to a report from the Minister of the Interior, is a majority of two- 
thirds for the Government. Out of 292 representatives, 196 are 
Imperialists, more or less pronounced, and 26 belong to the Repub- 
lican, or rather the Red Opposition. ‘Ten of these are elected for 
two places, and the vacancies will doubtless be filled by men of the 
same opinions, giving a certain total of 36 Reds. ‘There remain 
58 places where a second ballot is necessary, the Imperialist not 
having secured half the votes given, that is, having been beaten by 
the aggregate votes of the divided Opposition. It is calculated, 
that owing to the bitterness of French parties, none of these votes 
will on Sunday week be given to official candidates, and many in- 
telligent observers calculate on the whole of them for the Liberals. 
There remain the two seats for Corsica, where the elections have 
not taken place. 








The total result, should the second ballot justify Liberal hopes, 
is an increase of the Opposition from about twenty-five to ninety- 
four, or nearly a third of the Corps Législatif ; and this Opposi- 
tion will be much more virulent than before. ‘The Orleanist party 
is extinct. It is doubtful whether M. Thiers himself will be 
elected. He was beaten in five places, and the correspondent of 
the Telegraph, which on French politics is demi-official, gives the 
following list of banished Orleanists:— De Rémusat (Haute- 
Garonne), Casimir Périer (Aube), De Broglie (Eure), D’Audif- 
fret-Pasquier (Orne), Duc Decazes (Gironde), Baucher (Calva- 
dos), Lacave-Laplagne (Gers), De Calmon (Lot), Prévost- 
Paradol (Loire-Inférieure), Louis Passy (Eure), Lambrecht 
(Nord), Cornélius de Witt (Calvados), Comte Joubert.” The 
Legitimists are also extinct, even De Falloux being beaten in La 
Vendée, and the new Opposition may be described broadly as Red 
to the last degree, so Red that Imperialists affect to believe them- 
selves pleased with a result which leaves them only enemies to 
combat. It is to be observed, however, that the official candidates 
have been much more liberal than usual, and that according to 
a calculation made in Paris, the total vote throughout the country 
shows only four Imperialists to three Liberals. 


In the great cities the result is worse than this. Paris, Mar- 
seilles, and Lyons have elected none but Reds of the most extreme 
kind, with the possible exception of M. Thiers, who may come in, 
and M, Jules Favre, who, it is feared, will be thrown out by 
Rochefort. Moreover, it is shown that in Paris, where the voters 
attended the polls in unusual numbers, and where M. Rouher 
himself gave his vote, the Empire secured less than a sixth of the 
suffrages given, or, if Emile Ollivier is considered an Imperialist, 
a bare fifth. The numbers are 210,000 for the Opposition, 
43,000 for the Empire, and 12,000 for Emile Ollivier, a result 
which, in a city governed like Paris, is almost astounding. 


We have argued elsewhere that these Elections increase the 
chance of war, and must add that the demi-official papers are again 
attacking Belgium. ‘The Patrie began it, and then the Pays; 


—edited by a ‘‘ Mameluke of the Empire,” as he designates him- 
self,—published a statement that the French refugees in Belgium 
were organizing bands in the mining districts in order to march on 
Paris and proclaim a Social Republic. The Independance Belye 
denied this, and the paper containing the denial was stopped upon 
the frontier. Thereupon the Pays describes Belgium as “a cavern 
of villains,” ruled by an impotent governmeut, and calls upon 
France, careless as she is of conquest, to annex Belgium, and purge 
the land of its “ filth.” Of course, the Imperial Government is not 
responsible for this violence ; but the stoppage of the Ji/cpendance 
is an official act, and suggests that the Home Office approves 
calumnies upon Belgium. 


Mr. Sumner’s speech has, after all, done good. The able corre- 
spondent of the Daily News writes now in a very different strain, 
indeed, of its relation to the view of leading men in America from 
that which his letters took after its first delivery. He is evidently 
not himself aware of his own great change of tone. It is true, he 
warned us that the Secretary of State, Mr. Fish, was probably 
opposed to Mr. Sumner’s view ; but he told us at first what was 
much more to the point, that it doubtless represented the Presi- 
dent’s own view, that General Grant talked of @ year’s war cx- 
penses as about the right fine for England to pay ; and he told us, 
too, that Mr. Sumner’s speech precisely represented almost all the 
current American opinion. Now that America has had the 
advantage of hearing our views on the subject expressed with some 
emphasis, the feeling over the water has a good deal changed. 
‘‘ During the past ten days,” he writes, ‘‘ the disposition to throw 
the speech overboard has been more and more marked on the 
part of the press, and I do not see a single paper of influence 
which talks of it as a fair exposition of the claims of this 
country, and a great many treat it with ridicule.” So much the 
better. But it is the attitude of England that has wrought the 
change. 


The Derby was run on Wednesday, as usual, and was won by 
Pretender, a horse belonging to Mr. J. Johnstone. ‘The public had 
a fancy for Belladrum, and laid heavily on him, but he came in last. 
The day was fine, and the crowd greater than ever ; but it is noted 
that it seemed in worse spirits than usual, that the “fun” was 
less, though the drinking was as great as ever. ‘The explanation 
seems to be that the mob wanted Belladrum to win, and he didn’t, 
and so they were discontented. 


The Spanish Cortes have finally decided for Monarchy by a vote 
of 214 to 71, or one more than three to one. Nevertheless, they 
have not a monarch, and intend to proclaim Serrano Regent on 
behalf of monarchy in the abstract, with Prim as Mayor of the 
Palace. In the interim, S. Ayala, Minister of the Colonies, has 
been forced to resign, for having asserted that the people did not 
make the Revolution ; that they preferred bull-fights to politics ; 
and that if left to themselves they would recall Isabella. It was 
expected that Serrano would be proclaimed immediately after the 
vote abolishing monarchy ; but this was taken on Sunday, and up 
to Friday night no such telegram had been received. 


Two very able letters from New Zealand appear in the English 
papers this week, of which one, from the Native Minister of New 
Zealand, Mr. J. C. Richmond, appeared in the Times of Wednes- 
day ; and the other, from Major Atkinson, formerly the Defence 
Minister of the colony, appears to-day in our own columns. The 
very few Englishmen who really care to know the true position of 
the colony will do well to master both these letters. We deeply 
regret to believe that our Government has really made up 
its mind that, in the midst of these difficulties, the colony 
deserves no fraction of the only effectual help we can give New 
Zealand, pecuniary help to organize an efficient protective system. 
What is certain is, that up to a very recent date the native policy 
was not the policy of the colonists, and not a sound policy at all, 
but a very unsound policy, dictated by the Imperial Government, 
whence all their evils ;—that up to a still more recent date the 





military policy was also imposed on the colony from home, and 
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was still more helpless and incompetent than the Maori policy ; 
that the Southern Island, which is also far the richer island, and 
which shares none of the Maori troubles, is beginning to argue that 
if England considers herself irresponsible for the Maori difficulties 
of the Northern Island, the Southern Island may think itself still 


more so. 


Lord Granville’s despatch on New Zealand, published in 
yesterday evening's paper, is a remarkably ‘‘ strong” one on the 
wrong side, and will cause very keen regret and give very deep 
and, we think, needless offence in the colony. Lord Granville 
maintains that not only has New Zealand no pecuniary claim on 
the Imperial Government, but that the Imperial Government has, 
if it chooses to urge it, a great pecuniary claim on New Zealand 
for the expenses England has incurred in wars with the Maoris, 
which were in fact wars to gain for the settlers an extended power 
of colonization. This despatch almost appears to regard the English 
colonists as in a less practical sense British subjects than the Maoris 
themselves. Does Lord Granville really mean to say that wars 
forced on the colonists by the Maoris who wished to withdraw, or 
to make their countrymen withdraw, from land contracts which 
had been fairly and openly made, are “ the price paid by this 
country for the territories which have been recently and, as I 
think, unwisely appropriated by them”? They were in reality 
the price paid for colonizing at all in a savage country, where it 
was equally impossible not to buy wild land from willing natives, 
and not to defend it, when su bought, from those who were unwill- 
ing to allow the contract. As to the question of reciprocal 
claims, New Zealand has never been so silly as to urge a 
legal claim for money on Great Britain. But she has said, 
and very justly, as we think, that wars which, though in great 
measure paid for by Great Britain, were always mismanaged, and 
always mismanaged without paying much attention to Colonial 
advice on the ground of the duty of the British Government to 
the Maori, do give some claim on the mother country, when she 
suddenly withdraws and leaves the colonists to their fate. 


Mr. Lowe’s budget propositions passed through Committee on 
Thursday without any serious attempt at a contest, but several 
Liberals of great weight in financial affairs, notably Mr. Crawford, 
the Governor of the Bank of England, Mr. W. Fowler, M.P. for 
Cambridge, and others, joined the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Mr. Ward Hunt, in reiterating the criticisms on the provisions for 
concentrating all the payments of direct taxes in one quarter of 
the year which we passed on the first announcement of Mr. 
Lowe’s plans. As regards the disposal of the surplus, the budget 
has proved very deservedly popular, and the great inconvenience 
of the arrangements made for the house, land, and income tax and 
the assessed taxes, will be more likely to be felt by the nation after 
they have been tried, than they are now. Mr. Lowe, besides again 
quizzing-'the Money Market,—a personage who as little understands 
and as bitterly resents that kind of treatment as a bishop,— 
amused his audience by maintaining that we always pay five 
quarter's income-tax within the year,—meaning within a year and 
a day,—a mode of reckoning which would prove that we always 
have two birthdays within the year. Mr. Crawford very naturally 
asked how many quarters’ income-tax, then, we pay in two years, 
to which Mr. Lowe replied, ‘‘ Nine by the same rule” (meaning, of 
course, within two years and a day), whereupon Mr. Crawford 
objected that twice five oughtthen to make nine. Mr. Lowe, how- 
ever, was only quibbling, nor was Mr. Crawford on this point very 
much in earnest. It does not really matter,—this payment of an 
extra quarter’s income-tax, for one year, for a sufficient purpose ; 
but anyhow, it is an extra quarter’s income-tax for one year, 
as Mr. Lowe knows perfectly well,—unless, indeed, he could 
manage ‘*by the same rule” to give us a fifth quarter to earn 
it in. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn has declared the Members for North 
Norfolk duly elected ; and Yarmouth seems to have come off with 
all the honours, as a highly disinterested and pure political locality. 
After all, there is nothing truer than the maxim about burnt 
children. 


A desperate protest was got up in Birmingham on Wednesday 
against the Irish Church Bill, meant to induce the Lords to 
reject it on the second reading,—but this even the Standard 
objects to, and the Birmingham forlorn hope will probably lose 
their breath. Lord Harrowby and Mr. Newdegate were the 


special orators, but after mastering their speeches, one experi- 
ences very vividly that disposition to remain silent with which 
the Tory papers taunt the Liberal orators so unkindly. The 
Standard says that this is because we have nothing to say in reply, 








and the Standard is quite right. But then arguments may be 
unanswerable for two different reasons, beowase they are full of 
force, and because they are absolutely devoid of it. Lord Har- 
rowby and Mr. Newdegate said nothing that stirs the mind to 
even the faintest activity. When Lord Hatrowby says “ Roman 
Catholicism and liberty ate incompatible,” we can only feel 
a languid disposition to ask him why, then, he does uot advocate 
putting down Roman Catholicism, instead of paying Protestant- 
ism? and when Mr. Newdegate says that “every country in 
Europe resists Papal aggressions except England,” we can only ask 
which country in Europe gains more by its resistance than Eng- 
land gains by its non-resistance? Or are we to call Mr. Newde- 
gate’s statement, that the minority in the House of Commons re- 
presents, on the Irish Church question, ‘a vast majority of 
Englishmen,” an argument? It is only a delusion of Mr. Newde- 
gate’s, and, as he tells us, of “Mr. Robert Baxter's.” But why 
should any one ever wish to answer delusions of Mr. Newde- 
gate’s and Mr. Robert Baxter's ? 


The Standard thinks that the Lords will pass the Irish Church 
Bill, insisting, however, on three amendments, which look a good 
deal like amendments to save their own dignity. One amendment 
is that ‘‘ the scheme of compensation ” for the life interests of the 
clergy, ‘‘ must be general, and not particular. The sums to which 
the disestablished clergy are entitled must be capitalized, and 
handed over, subject to the life interests, to the Church body,”— 
but this may already be done with the consent of the individual 
clergy so entitled; and certainly, if the clergy, as a whole, 
prefer it, there can be no possible reason why it should 
not be done en masse. The second condition is wholly inad- 
missible, at least as to its first provision, that ‘ the glebes 
of Ulster should be left to the Church, and the glebe 
houses given” without demanding repayment of the building- 
fund debts. To justify exceptionally the Ulster confiscations 
of land made to support the Protestant Church would be the 
most cynical and deliberate of insults to the Irish Catholics. As 
to releasing the repayment of the building funds, possibly the 
House of Commons might concede that to the Lords, though as 
an act of grace, not of justice. Finally, says the Standard, “the 
Church ought to enjoy the same unlimited right of holding land 
which the Irish law gives to the Roman Catholic community,”— 
but certainly not while the Roman Catholic communities are not 
corporate bodies and the Protestant Church is. However, if the 
Lords’ amendments have really dwindled down to these, the Lords 
have thrown up the game. They would do better to resolve for- 
mally to what majority they think it wise to defer, than to with- 
draw their opposition in this particular case without explaining 
what they mean. They would be unwise toresist ; but they should 
lay down some general rule as to where their liberty of action is 
supposed to cease. 


The Magistrates of Westmeath, alarmed at the murders so 
frequent in the county, unanimously recommend Government to 
extend the law which provides compensation for malicious injury 
to property to malicious injury to the person ; to levy this com- 
pensation from the district ; to organize a detective force; to levy 
an extra police-rate on a disturbed district; aud to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus for the county. We fear these measures, the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus excepted, would have little effect, 
and that suspension for any length of time is too clear an admission 
that liberty cannot exist in Ireland. Landlords would be shot at a 
distance, and the wrong people taxed. We are inclined to believe 
that a law authorizing the cross-examination of the accused, or 
strongly suspected, would do more to elicit evidence than all these 
recommendations. 


It seems probable that the German Federal Parliament will 
refuse to vote the new taxes required to fill up the deficit, amount- 
ing to about a million and a quarter annually. The Government 
demands that the new taxes should be voted in perpetuity, and the 
Liberals say they will only vote them year by year, extorting 
liberal concessions for each vote. Count von Bismarck says this 
would greatly increase the power of the Deputies, and he is not 
prepared to do that without mature consideration. He would do 
it if the House sat all the year round, and were insensible to 
eloquence ; but sitting as it does, and liable as it is to be moved by 
‘* improvisation,” he thinks the business of the State would not be 
efficiently conducted. He seems to regard a Parliament as a sort 
of poet who, in a transport, might be expected to do anything 
We in England know that there is just one thing no Member, 
however great an orator, can do, and that is, cut down the 
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Mr. Washburne, Minister of the United States at Paris, was 
received by the Emperor on ‘hursday. Mr. Washburne said that 
‘‘ at no former period had the people and Government of America 
desired more than at present to cultivate and perpetuate the 
traditional friendship between the two countries.” And the Em- 
peror replied that good relations had existed between France and 
America for & century, and he hoped this amicable understanding 
would be maintained. That is very pleasant, particularly as 
France invaded Mexico, and proposed to recognize the independ- 
ence of the South; while Great Britain, which withdrew from the 
invasion and prevented the recognition, is told that unless she 
apologizes she is to be deprived of Canada. All courtesy is for 
the courteous enemy, all demands for the discourteous friend. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. M. James has been called upon to fix 
the legal limits of Plagiarism. Dr. Thomas Nicholas published a 
book called The Pedigree of the English People, the drift of which 
is that the British people is not Saxon, but mainly of the old Celtic 
stock, adducing among other evidence certain calculations as to the 
colours of face, hair, and eyes predominant in London crowds. 
The book was sent for review to Mr. L. W. Pike, a 
barrister, who discovered that its main thesis, its arrange- 
ment, and these calculations had been taken from a _ work 
previously published by him, and called The English and their 
Origin. The Vice-Chancellor decided that this was piracy, and 
that ‘“‘no one has a right to take with or without acknowledg- 
ment a material and substantial portion ” of another man’s work 
to improve a rival publication. He therefore ordered Dr. T. 
Nicholas to cancel his book and to pay Mr. Pike for every copy 
sold as if it had been a copy of Mr. Pike’s book, and sold on his 
his account. If we could apply that decision to every country 
paper which makes up its leaders out of these paragraphs, our 
income-tax would affect the budget. 


Mr. Christopher Nevill writes to the Times from Newark to 
say he has built capital double cottages for £170 per pair, and 
gets 5 per cent. interest for his money. His plan is to 
build the pair, with two living rooms, and two sculleries, 
and five bedrooms. One of these bedrooms communicates 
with both cottages, and may be let with either as the occupants 
desire, an arrangement by which Mr. Nevill saves space without 
crowding families. ‘That may be true, but Mr. Nevill still wants 
2s. a week to give him his interest on each cottage; and how is a 
Dorsetshire labourer on 9s. to pay that? What is wanted isa 
good cottage that can be built for £50, and it certainly cannot be 
done in brick. Mr. Nevill says he lets half an acre of land with 
each cottage, and no doubt his tenants can pay; but this is just 
what farmers will not do. They do not want dismissed labourers 
on their farms, for they could not turn family men out of their 
houses because they had no work for them. 


The Times calls attention to a rather serious defect in Banking 
arrangements. It has always been believed that bankers were 
responsible for securities deposited with them, but the Privy 
Council have recently decided that they are only required to 
exercise reasonable care. That is, if a porter, say, steals the 
boxes, the Bankers are not responsible. As the decision alarmed the 
public, the Banks intended to make some new agreement among 
themselves, but they have not done it. Why not charge a small 
weekly fee for custody, roughly proportioned to stealable value, 
and make a common insurance fund out of that? The convenience 
to the public is very great, and it would willingly pay. 


It is stated, apparently on good authority, that Russia is now 
importing corn largely into her northern provinces, which she did 
not do before emancipation. Consequently it is argued that 
emancipation has made the serfs idle. That is, on the face of the 
facts, an inaccurate deduction. If the peasants do not grow corn, 
they must buy it, and pay for it. Consequently, they must be 
earning money somehow, and the chances are they know what 
kind of labour pays best. A man is not lazy because he turns a 
cornfield into, say, a hopfield, though he cannot eat hops. 


The Public Examiners at Oxford have taken a very retrograde 
step this year. Instead of following the custom of a considerable 
number of years, and giving an alternative to their Greek and 
Latin verse papers in the shape of papers of translation from 
some author whose works the candidate is not expected to 
have read, they have this year not given any alternative for the 
verse papers at all, so that all the students who had not attempted 
verses and who were trusting to the alternative,—an alternative 
really testing far better their knowledge of the language,—have 
been obliged to leave the schools without touching either of these 





papers. We hear that if a man knows his books very well, bad 
verses or no verses are not likely to tell very much against him. 
But it must certainly tell more against him than if he had had 
the chance of showing his command of the languages in another 
way. It isa great mistake to leave so much discretion in the hands 
of individual examiners, as this. The policy of years, even though 
not prescribed by University statute, ought not to be liable to be 
thus arbitrarily reversed. Greek and Latin verses are really of 
the nature of fancy work, which should be compulsory on no one. 
You might just as well insist on a mathematician extracting a 
cube root to twenty places of decimals in his head, and call that 
a test of his mathematical power. 


There is a rumour at Oxford that next year the candidates for 
Moderations will have to pass a quite different kind of examination 


| from what they have hitherto passed. Hitherto it has been purely 


an examination on the language of the authors taken up,—the text 
and style. It is said that next year it will also be an examination 
on the literature and substance of the books taken up. No doubt 
it would be far better even to diminish the number of books and 
make the examination complete,—an examination both on the 
literature and the language,—than to leave it what itis. But of 
course a long notice will be given of this change,—it should be a 
two years’ notice,—so that no candidate who has begun preparing 
on one method should be examined on another. It is not wise, 
said President Lincoln, to swap horses while crossing the stream. 
He might have added that it is not fair to the horses. 


The result of the first examination for women in the University 
of London has recently been announced. As Lord Granville 
mentioned in his public address a fortnight ago, there were pre- 
cisely nine candidates, —classical and suggestive number, remarked 
his Lordship,—though there had been very little notice of the exami- 
nation, and though a sound elementary knowledge of Latin and two 
other languages, arithmetic and geometry, natural philosophy, and 
either chemistry or botany, was required from the candidates, 
as well as English history and physical geography,—the standard 
of the examination being generally that of the matriculation 
examination,—i. ¢., one adapted to test a good school education. 
The result was rather curious. Of the nine muses who presented 
themselves, three, we regret to say, were not accepted by the 
University ; but of the other six, all passed in the honours’ division. 
That is, two-thirds passed in the honours’ division, and one-third 
was rejected. With the young men, the average rule is that only 
some fifteen per cent., or so, pass in the honours’ division, perhaps 
thirty per cent. in the first division, and that somewhere about 
half are rejected. Probably, these pioneers of learning amongst 
the girls were picked specimens. If not, the lads must look to 
their laurels. 


The Geographical Society had a feast on Monday, at which the 
Prince of Wales appeared in the capacity of a traveller, and ven- 
tured the remark that ‘“ You cannot form so full or favourable an 
idea of the countries described by reading of them in books as 
you can by visiting them yourselves.” We suppose his Royal 
Highness meant to say, that you get a good deal from the eye 
which you can never get from books, whether favourable or the 
reverse. Qur own impression is, that there are many features of 
foreign countries of which you would form a much more /avour- 
able, because less vivid, idea at a distance than in close contact ; 
—and as to the fullness, we fancy books usually give a very much 
fuller idea than the actual visit, though fullness (of statistics, for 
instance), is not always what we moat desire. 





Professor Owen made a speech at the same dinner, in which he 
was very learned about the formation of the strata of Egypt ; but 
only mentioned one fact of much popular interest, that steam and 
the rifle have driven the crocodile back above the Cataracts, to the 
great advantage of the fishes, which have multiplied exceedingly 
since this banishment of the enemy,—and, as a consequence, of all 
the fishing birds, herons, flamingoes, spoonbills,—‘‘ very interest- 
ing evidence,” remarked Professor Owen very justly, ‘‘ of the effect 
of disturbing a natural balance in the conflict for existence.” 
Professor Owen did, however, say something that would be 
interesting if we could understand it, about the Choreutica 
agilis, a race of females of a low order of life, of which he did 
not observe any males, though he doubted their propagating 
‘* parthenogetically.” But when he tells us that their most 
characteristic vital property is the ‘‘ tenacity of their myonicity,” 
we giveup. Professor Owen praised incidentally the style of Robin- 
son Crusoe, which he seemed to think would be even better for facta 
than for fiction. He didu’t really suppose he was emulating it? 


Consols were on Friday evening 92} to 92}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


camasnilipneens 
THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. 
IRANCE has begun to weary of the Government of 
Napoleon. That is, stated broadly, the result of the 
Elections, The Opposition, which recently numbered but five 
members, and even last year scarcely exceeded 25, will, 
there is reason to believe, this year approach, perhaps ex- 
ceed, 90, or nearly a clear third of the Legislative Body, and 
this after counting every official candidate as devoted to the 
Empire. As yet all the figures are subject to correction, but 
on a comparison of the best accounts, it would seem certain 
that the “irreconcilables”’ already elected number 26, that 
10 of these have double seats, and will nominate their sub- 
stitutes, and that in 58 cases a second ballot is required be- 
cause the fractions opposed to the Empire have been too 
strong to permit the Imperialist candidates to secure the 
clear majority required by law. It is asserted that in all 
these cases the fractions will, with the ready tact of 
Frenchmen, unite on one, and in that event M. Rouher will 
have 94 enemies to face. This of itself is a great fact, for 
Cesarism needs more than a majority, it requires a feeble 
opposition, but analysis vastly increases its importance. After 
seventeen years of the Empire, the great cities of France, 
cities which to an exceptional degree collect the picked brains 
and activities of the provinces, have decided by a majority of 
nearly three-fourths that they wish no more of Napoleon, 
that they desire a Republic, that with them hostility to the 
dynasty, fiery, persistent, almost cruel hostility, is the highest 
qualification a candidate can display. In Paris, which, whether 
it rules France or not, at all events leads France, regard for the 
Empire has disappeared. Not one Imperialist has been or will be 
returned, and only one man not a Republican, and he M. Thiers, 
of all moderates the one most opposed to the scheme of per- 
sonal government. M. Cochin, the only man supported by 
authority who had a chance of success, is really a nominee of 
the Parti Prétre; and even he, though he stands for the 
Faubourg St. Germain, is personally popular, and has all the 
Legitimists behind him, is outnumbered by thousands, and on 
the second ballot will be defeated. Emile Ollivier, chief of the 
Third Party, the only statesman in France whose cry is 
Liberty under the Napoleons, has been beaten by two to one; 
by a Red of 1849 without a modern claim ; and M. Rochefort, 
editor of the Lanterne,a man whose popularity is due to a felicity 
for epigrammatic insult on the Empire, is said to be sure of his 
return, and has at all events more votes than his official oppo- 
nent. Both in Paris and Marseilles the largest and most enthu- 
siastic majorities have been polled for Gambetta, the advocate, 
who rose to power by his single speech in defence of the accused 
in the Baudin “ conspiracy,’”-—a speech which, in its scathing 
eloquence, its wealth of invective, and, we must add, its un- 
reason, recalled the days of the Gironde. Judging him by 
his speech alone, we should say M. Gambetta was sincere ; 
and if so, the Empire has never aroused a more formidable 
opponent. Wherever a known Red has started in the cities, 
he has distanced all opponents, defeating not only Orleanists 
like Prevost Paradol and M. Hervé, but Republicans of the 
Cavaignac school like Carnot or M. Maric. Indeed, it would 
almost appear that a large section of the bourgeoisie must 
have voted with the Republicans, for out of the 265,000 votes 
given in Paris, 210,000 were given to the opponents of the 
Empire, 12,000 to M. Emile Ollivier, who is opposed to per- 
sonal government, and only 43,000 to the nominees of the 
Government, including M. Cochin, who fights for his own hand 
and the temporal sovereignty of the Pope. Napoleon, aided 
by the Priests, and in full possession of the irresistible admin- 
istrative machine, has not succeeded in securing one-sixth 
the total number of votes in a city upon which he has 
lavished millions, in which he resides, which he has made, if 
not the first, at least the most brilliant city in the world. 

The severity of the blow to the Empire will, of course, be 
differently estimated according to the opinion each observer 
has formed of the relation of Paris to France. There are 
who believe that Paris, now as for centuries, 7s France, and to 
them the vote must seem almost the death-warrant of the 
Empire, There are also who hold that Paris is a Republic in 
the midst of a monarchy, that it is essentially antagonistic to 
France, and that its importance arises only from the grip 
which its vast and semi-military mob, numbering probably 
400,000 grown men, of whom half have passed through 
the military mill, can press upon the heart of the 


great organism, and these will almost exult at the stimu- 





lus which the voice of Paris will give to the reaction 


throughout France. But to those with whom we should 
agree, who hold that Paris neither is France, nor is 
antagonistic to France, but is the Nilometer of France, 
the register of the coming tide of political passion, a 
register always accurate, though always far above the actual 
water level, the blow seems terribly severe. The intelligence 
of France, the brain which, fevered as it may be, is still 
nobler than the body, has condemned the Empire, condemned 
it furiously, condemned it with needless words of shrill in- 
sult. To the Emperor himself the stroke must give almost 
unendurable pain. His is no peasant intelligence, no mind 
which can reckon only material results, no temperament con- 
tent with daily food. He wants to represent these very men 
who scorn him, to be their accepted chief, their pride, their 
leader even, not merely their master, resting on bayonets like 
any monarch of the old world. He has watched Paris, 
courted Paris, flattered Paris, and Paris at every election, in 
higher and sharper tones, responds only with the cry, “Ad 
leones!” It is to the lions, to the men who would devour 
him, to the “irreconcilables,” who would despise Heaven if 
he ruled there, that his capital has striven to throw the 
Emperor. No ruler with a brain better than that of a tortoise 
could listen to such a cry unmoved ; and there is little con- 
solation to be found as he looks abroad. The great cities 
respond to the summons of the greatest, and though the little 
cities do not, they also swell the ranks of the less fervid 
opponents of the Empire; while, if our view of the result of 
the second ballot is correct, the Emperor has lost a fourth of 
the representatives for the Departments and nearly half of the 
total Electorate. In almost every department a heavy vote 
has been thrown against him, and, imperfect as the statistics 
are, we incline to believe, with the Z%mes, that when the mass 
vote is counted, one Frenchman in every three will be found 
to have voted against the Empire. The Gazette de France 
indeed affirms that the mass vote has been reckoned, and that 
the hostile candidates obtained 3,248,885 votes, against 
4,053,056 given to the Empire. It must be with an unusual 
sense of fatigue, with a deeper distaste for all things, that the 
weary, melancholy man who still is France for the world 
must turn him once more to his work, the winning of a stable 
throne. 

What will he do? That he will rest content, using his 
majority and advancing through the next six years as through 
the past six, seems to us most improbable. Content is no 
part of his character, or of that of his people; that minority, 
if he remains tranquil, will grow and grow till it destroys 
either his power or himself ; and his mind, though indolent, is 
creative. If he decides, on the other hand; as we think he 
will decide, on movement, he has at least four distinct policies 
before him. One, which will be pressed on him by the Bona- 
partists, is to accept the vote as a declaration of war, to with- 
draw the liberties he has granted, and to reign as he did for 
a time, as autocrat of France, rather than a Cesar. He 
will be pressed to try that by men like M. de Persigny, but 
the pressure will not be palatable to him. He does not 
want to be a vulgar Emperor sitting on bayonets, but the 
elect of France, strong because the nation is strong, autocrat 
only because the nation must be autocrat, and because he is 
the executive expression of its latent will. Besides, despotism 
in France implies a despot who will work, and Napoleon year 
by year grows more weary of personal toil, shrinks more from 
details, dreams for longer and longer intervals of time. Or 
he may yield, as Emile Ollivier advises, and concede Ministerial 
responsibility, sink in fact, if not in form, into a Parliamen- 
tary King. The elections, however, give him little encourage- 
ment to such a course as that. Their meaning is that his 
foes are implacable, that they have condemned him, and not 
merely his régime; that they will use every power he gives to 
establish a Republic in which he can have no place. There 
is no reason either to doubt that his dislike of Parliamentary 
Government is sincere ; that he despises its slowness, its habit 
of compromise, the place it gives to mere power of talk, that 
he honestly believes it a bad method of representation. 
Frenchmen of great intelligence believe that this,—the con- 
cession of a responsible Ministry,—will be his course; but 
Frenchmen of great intelligence have, from the beginning, 
failed to estimate the least French of all the men who have 
ruled France. Judging by his history, this is the last device 
to which the Emperor will descend, for it will be equivalent 
to a confession that the Napoleons have no raison d’étre. Then 
it is not to be forgotten that Napoleon has always been on one 
side of his mind Socialist, that the men elected by Paris are 
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advocates of the Republic democratic and social, that he might 
hope by some great stride in that direction to renew his hold 
upon the masses. He may have still in reserve some plan 
which by remedying, or rather alleviating, the social miseries 
of France might bind the population to his throne ; but it is 
difficult, almost impossible, to see what even he could do in 
that direction which would compensate for the indefinite 
hopes held out by the Republic. Any such step,—say, 
for example, as the grant of the droit du travail,— 
would rouse the propertied classes, and in France there 
are 5,000,000 of proprietors, five in eight of the whole 
electorate. Any Poor-law, even the grant of pension to the 
aged as aged, would be fiercely resented, and would require 
taxation upon the rich. Or finally, the Emperor may divert 
all France from politics by plunging into the great war, by 
fighting out the postponed duel with Germany, with Belgium 
for the stake. The military party wish that, and it is useless 
to deny that much of the unpopularity of the Empire is due 
to Sadowa, to the foreign policy which has ended in diminish- 
ing the preponderance of France upon the Continent. This 
is for England the most unpleasing of the solutions; but 
Napoleon has to think of an opinion other than ours. The 
stakes are terrible, France does not wish them played, there 
may be other plans in that many-counselling brain ; but still 
victory there, is victory once for all. The conqueror of the 
Rhine might grant liberty, and yet sit upon an easy throne. 
There is a week for thought, the second ballot before ; 
but if it results as we believe it will result, the chances of 
European war will be terribly increased. 





MR. LOWE’S WEAK POINT. 


HAT Mr. Lowe has plenty of genius, no one who has 
watched his course in Parliament could for a moment 
honestly deny. But mere genius may almost disqualify a 
man for a successful politician, instead of qualifying him for 
that role, and Mr. Lowe’s shortcoming seems to us to have 
‘been curiously illustrated since he took the high office he 
now occupies, and to be entirely due to one cause,—his 
unqualified contempt for common-place people and common- 
place judgments. You see it in every speech he makes. 
For instance on this question of the Budget he cannot con- 
ceal, or even restrain, his contempt for the view that the 
Government’s course in heaping the payment of the 
taxes on a single quarter may embarrass the Bank of 
England. When men of great authority and weight in 
the City, like Mr. Crawford and Mr. Fowler, speak of the 
difficulty which may arise if the Government should chance to 
want pecuniary help from the Bank at a time when their own 
deposits have run very short, and when, for any special reason, 
the credit of the public is also paralyzed, Mr. Lowe only 
feels confirmed in his course, and repeats, with his usual tone 
of irony, that the Government has something else to do than 
study its duties to the Bank of England,—a saying which 
would only have pertinence if the bank were really a private 
bank, and not placed in command of a monopoly by our past 
legislation ;—and what is more, a saying which does not meet 
the point of the help the Government may need from the 
Bank at times when, by the previous policy of the Govern- 
ment, the Bank is least able to give that help. No doubt Mr. 
Lowe would say, with his usual short laugh, that the City 
need not take more anxious thought for the Government than 
the Government takes for itself, and that it might at least 
wait till the Chancellor of the Exchequer goes begging to the 
Bank. But that, of course, is no answer. Every one knows 
that when the Chancellor of the Exchequer does go begging 
to the Bank,—whether it be Mr. Lowe or another,—it will 
be on some national emergency which no prudence of his 
could have averted; and it is, as Mr. Fowler pointed out, 
‘quite unsound to assume that the Bank will be as able as 
ever to help the Government, on the ground that the 
private deposits will gain what the public deposits lose. That 
might be so in ordinary times. But in the case supposed, it 
would be as likely as not that the private deposits would be 
kept by the country bankers against local emergencies, 
and not sent up to London at all. It is obvious 
that in this matter, and also as regards the great incon- 
venience to small capitalists in paying so large a propor- 
tion of their taxes in one quarter of a year, Mr. Lowe 
makes merry with a difficulty because it is one patent to 
common-place minds, whereas that is just the reason why it is 
a grave difficulty, and not a trivial one. The politician has 
to deal exclusively with common-place men. If he takes to 





despising their difficulties, he takes to despising the only 
things with which politics, on the whole, profess to deal. No 
politician, however brilliant, is worth much without the 
largest amount of common-place at the bottom of his genius. 

Mr. Lowe, who earned so great a debt of gratitude from the 
nation by engrafting on our educational grants the thoroughly 
common-place principle of “ payment by results,” should be 
the first to see this. But while he is often ostentatiously 
common-place in his own judgments, if it is he himself who 
has the credit of bringing down politics from the skies,—as 
in the case we have mentioned, and also with regard to the 
“cheap and nasty” place he proposes for the Courts of 
Justice,—he is apt to sneer as ostentatiously at other common- 
place objections when they are presented as obstacles to a 
brilliant scheme of his own by men to whom he has not 
learned to defer. Nothing, for instance, could be wilder than 
his serious proposal to divert all our present educational 
endowments from truly educational purposes to free libraries, 
museums, and the like, in order to get rid of the evils so 
often connected with endowments. That was the plan of a 
wild revolutionist, not of a sober politician, though it was a fair 
corollary from an imperfect generalization of his own that no 
one can interfere in education without mischief who is not 
himself a loser by any false step that is taken. Mr. Lowe is 
always perfectly logical in applying the principle which 
satisfies him at the time,—cost what it may, —and 
throwing aside with contempt all the difficulties which 
suggest themselves from any other side. But then he is by 
no means a sure judge of the principle which is really 
applicable to the case in point. In the Education controversy 
his principle was a mere weapon seized in anger against 
some of the obvious evils of trust-endowments. In the case 
of this budget question, his principles seem to be two,—to 
get the most money he can this year for the relief of taxation, 
and to treat the Money Market as if it were,—what it is not, 
though he would wish it to be,—a money market completely 
independent of Government. In the question of the Courts of 
Justice his only principle seems to have been to save money for 
the moment, at whatever ultimate cost you please. But, what- 
ever he adopts for the moment as his principle, he brandishes 
unflinchingly in the face of all opponents, and with something 
like scorn for any of them who wish to judge of it “ by results.” 
He tramples on the herd who get in his way without either 
directly assailing his principle or attacking his logic. Such 
opponents he treats as if they were not worthy of his steel. 

And this will be the rock on which Mr. Lowe’s political 
fame is not unlikely to split. ‘Odi profanum vulgus et arceo” 
is a motto which he would certainly not accept in its obvious 
sense, for, very rightly, he makes the interests of the profane 
crowd his chief object. But he does really adopt this motto 
in his treatment of the common herd of politicians. He has 
no respect for the average sense which is in them, and which 
all really great politicians know well how to get out of 
them. Mr. Lowe does not know this. He is so cavalier in 
his political conceptions, and in the logic by which he works 
them out, that it never occurs to him how much he himself 
might learn from listening to ordinary objectors. Political 
genius really means the power of manipulating with an un- 
usually lucid intellect the average ideas of ordinary men. 
Mr. Lowe’s genius for public affairs, on the other hand, is 
the power of selecting a few important, but by no means 
exclusively important, notions from amongst them, and pur- 
suing them into all their consequences without the slightest 
regard to the remainder. And he is very fitful in the choice 
of these ideas, sometimes hitting on one that is really popular, 
but harsh and insufficient, sometimes, as in the Reform de- 
bates, on one that is highly unpopular, though equally harsh 
and insufficient. No one can say that he aims at popularity. 
If he did, he would be a greater statesman than he is. 
Hitherto at least he has not, in any degree, acquired the art 
of learning from the House of Commons. He is simply bored 
by the House of Commons, and thinks in his heart how tire- 
some it is that he should be fettered in his policy by a number 
of such tedious and illogical minds as belong to the majority 
of the bodies which people it. But in reality, in those very 
fetters he ought to find the source of his political power. If 
he does not, and should ever really break away from them, his 
political career will soon be over, and he will sail off like that 
unfortunate gigantic balloon the other day, brilliantly but 
quite uselessly, into space. If he is ever to become the really 
great Minister for whom some of his brilliant talents appear 
to fit him, he must learn something of real respect and defer- 
ence for the common-sense of common minds. 
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THE THEOLOGICAL STATUTE AT OXFORD. 


ESS attention than it deserved has been given to the recent 
controversy at Oxford on the subject of the Statute 
establishing an honours’ school in theology, which passed 
Congregation last week by a majority of 120 against 61, or 
nearly two to one. The history of the controversy is itself 
curious. The idea of an honours’ school in theology was 
originally taken up warmly by the Liberal party, and to that 
party, which has always been earnest for solid knowledge on 
every subject, the conception of allowing men whose chief 
interest lies in Theology, to go out in Theology at their final 
examination rather than in Logic and Philosophy, or Mathe- 
matics, or Natural Science, or Law and Modern History, or 
Modern Languages and Literature, was quite appropriate. It 
is clear that such a step may lead to our having a far more 
learned clergy than England has ever yet been able to boast. 
Those intending to enter the Church are far more likely to 
read for honours if they are permitted to take up a subject 
which must be more or less closely connected with their chief 
pursuit in life, and even with their worldly success in their 
profession, than if they be compelled to choose from among 
subjects which are remote from their immediate interests. 
Besides, no one who knows anything of theology doubts that 
it has, in the very highest degree, that peculiarly cultivating 
influence on the intellect and imagination, which the Oxford 
system has derived with such remarkable success from the 
elaborate and minute study of logic and ethics. We see no 
reason why men who are not intending to go into the Clerical 
profession should not select the theological school, and select 
it with the same marked profit for their after lives which so 
many have extracted from the exhaustive Oxford teaching of 
the Nicomachean ethics. Rate the absolute truth derivable 
from the Arian controversies, for example, almost as you will, 
—regard it with so many modern thinkers as a conflict about 
the names to be applied to utterly incomprehensible facts,— 
or regard it, as we should be disposed to do, as a controversy 
affecting real distinctions, on which hang many of the 
deepest and most important issues of our own daily life,— 
and in either case we defy a man who has mastered the 
controversy, who has entered into the spirit of that 
debate on an iota, between the Homoiousians and the 
Homoousians, a debate fruitful of political, no less than theo- 
logical consequences,—to come out of the study without a 
mind and imagination essentially elevated and mellowed by 
the mingled subtlety and grandeur of the discussion. To 
mention only one result, it would be impossible for him ever 
again to ignore the profound and potent relation which age 
after age proves anew, between the philosophy of any land and 
its common daily life. It would be equally impossible for him 
not to admit the enormous importance of the distinct influences, 
—distinct in kind as well as degree,—exerted by the very 
opposite genius of Judea and Greece on the historical course 
even of Revelation. All these considerations, and the great 
controversies which suggest them, are in the highest degree 
cultivating, and will be admitted to be so even by those 
Agnostics who think them profitless of any practical result. 
It is a matter of no common importance that the University 
of Oxford should open honours to men who, whatever their 
future profession may be likely to be, prefer to acquire the 
necessary clearness and sureness in dealing with great and 
subtle questions, from theology rather than directly from logic 
and ethics. 

But though the Liberals of the University of Oxford were 
the first to urge on the University to establish a theological 
honour school,—at a time when the Conservatives shrank 
(rather childishly, we think) from the mere idea of allowing 
competition between candidates to be examined on subjects so 
sacred,—they constituted, as they usually do, the minority, in 
the division of last week in Congregation. They were chiefly 
ranked amongst the 61 who opposed, and not among the 120 
who supported the new statute. And the reason is simple. 
The question naturally arose whether the new honour school 
was to be turned into a machinery for testing opinion, rather 
than, or as well as, accurate knowledge, in theology, and it 
soon became apparent by the discussion in Congregation that 
a@ narrow party does exist which regards it as one of the duties 
of the examiners in the new theological school to reject men 
for heterodoxy no less than for ignorance. It was even main- 
tained by Mr. Burgon, in the course of the controversy, 
that if a candidate be “so unreasonable” as to deny 
that “our Lord is the great object of prophecy,” or “so 








the doctrine of transubstantiation, no examiner in his 
right mind ought to give him a first-class. The former 
statement, says Mr. Burgon, would be just as monstrous,—the 
latter just as silly, as if a mathematical candidate were to deny 
that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles, or to maintain that 5 + 5 might be 14. But such a 
candidate would suffer not for his opinions, but “for his 
ignorance.” Can the necessity of a guarantee that the new 
theological school should not judge men by their inferences 
but by their knowledge of the history of theology, be more 
clearly illustrated ? What Mr. Burgon means by “ ignorance,” 
any one with a particle of logic in him knows to be a question 
of inference, and not of knowledge. Mr. Burgon thinks, for in- 
stance, that the Messianic character of prophecy is demonstrated 
as completely as the equivalence of 2 and 2 to 4 can be demon- 
strated by our Lord’s statement ‘Oh fools and slow of heart to 
believe all that the prophets have spoken,—ought not Christ 
to have suffered these things, and to enter into his glory?” 
But this only shows how utterly incompetent Mr. Burgon is to 
discuss the question on which he lays down so positive an 
opinion. Would it involve an intellectual s/ur on any man’s 
learning and reasoning powers,—and these are what a University 
examination properly tests,—to believe, as so many learned 
men, English and German, believe, that the text of our 
Gospels is of very uncertain authenticity,—or that Luke, 
especially, was an editor of comparatively late date? Again, 
should any candidate be told that he was simply an igno- 
ramus, because he had arrived at the Unitarian inference 
about Christ, and believed Him to be not God, but man? 
Or grant the candidate’s strict orthodoxy on this point,—why 
should he be held an ignoramus for believing, with plenty of 
eminent orthodox divines, that the words of our Lord during 
His human career were the words of a perfect, infinite 
spirit, coloured and sometimes disturbed by a limited human 
intelligence which shared the Hebrew ideas of His time—an 
intelligence to the defects of which He himself bore witness 
when He said, “That day and that hour knoweth no man, 
no, not the angels in heaven, neither the Son, but the 
Father?” Or, finally, why should such a man be deemed an 
ignoramus, if he held, as it would be quite competent to him 
to hold, with anumber of learned men of the English Church, 
that though the prophecies of the prophets did indirectly 
delineate the necessary character and fate of the Redeemer, 
it was not by a projection of their intellect into the future, 
but through the Divine guidance which led them to see, in 
relation to their own time, what Saviour they then 
needed, so that in point of fact the older prophets 
applied to contemporaries of whom this delineation was 
only partially true, a spiritual impression which was 
never really fulfilled till the coming of our Lord? Here, then, 
we have suggested no less than four explanations which might 
be given by a candidate who happened to reject what is usually 
called the Messianic character of prophecy, which are all of 
them, as Mr. Burgon must know, tenable by thoroughly edu- 
cated and learned men,—explanations any one of which it 
would be simply ridiculous to brand with ignorance. And 
yet, as far as we can see, the new theological statute gives no 
guarantee whatever that Mr. Burgon’s definition of “ ignor- 
ance” shall not be adopted, and a candidate refused his 
testamur, or his proper class, for differing in opinion from the 
examiner. What makes the matter worse is, that the exami- 
ners are to be appointed by a Board of six, of whom three are 
to be professors in some branch of divinity,—so that a dis- 
tinct theological school may, in all probability, have half the 
votes in appointing the examiners, who again are to have 
power to declare that differing from them as to the date of 
the express teaching of Transubstantiation in the Church, or 
as to the Messianic character of prophecy, is sheer ignorance. 
We confess that this great danger—that a most valuable 
machinery for encouraging and testing profound theological 
acquirements at Oxford may be transformed into a machinery for 
conferring intellectual distinctions on men of submissive frame 
of mind,—takes away a great portion of our satisfaction in the 
new measure. We should far rather have seen it deferred 
till the requisite guarantee that this examination should be a 
test of knowledge, and not of opinion, had been gained. It 
will diminish the value of the honour to those who gain it 
that the impartiality of the University is open to a doubt, 
and what is worse, it can hardly fail to diminish the number 
of those who devote themselves to theological study in the 
hope of gaining it. If the examination were purely one in 
attainment, a man with quite unformed theological convic- 
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that if he proves his accuracy and clearness of apprehension 
and his historical acquirement, he will in any case get a good 
degree, and with it also the means of judging whether or not 
he can devote his life to preaching the truth of which 
he has thus possessed himself. This is precisely what 
all who have confidence in the Divinity of Christianity ought 
to wish. They ought to be glad to get men to give two years’ 
provisional study to the subject before they decide upon their 
profession,—trusting that in the case of the most earnest 
and clearsighted, such study will confirm them in their faith 
and not shake it. But who can expevt ordinary young men 
to enter on a course of provisional study the immediate effect 
of which may be not only to deter them from entering the 
Church, but to deprive them of a deserved honour through 
the narrowness of the examiners? Of course, if they know 
that by taking up logic and ethics, or the natural sciences, or 
law and modern history, they can be quite certain of a high 
University distinction, whereas, by taking up theology they 
can only ensure their degree by sedulously concealing their own 
impression of the relative weight of different lines of argu- 
ment, they will, if they be frank and candid and unused to 
diplomacy, prefer the former course. Unless the practice of 
the examiners belies very much the promise of the discussions 
in Congregation, we greatly fear that the advantages of the 
new measure will fulfil the worst fears of the Professor of 
Mathematics, and the rest of the party which has followed 
his very able lead. 





BETTING AT EPSOM. 


UDGING by the printed accounts exclusively, the Derby 
ey) this year was a very dull Derby, a race on which most 
people lost their money, in which there was no surprise, and 
by which no first-class noble was hopelessly ruined. Nobody 
even committed a swindle big enough to be written about, 
and nobody was quite killed either by the roughs or the 
horsemen. But then, on the other hand, everybody agrees 
that it was a very big Derby. Everybody who is anybody 
was there, from the Prince of Wales and the knot of sporting 
nobles who attended Lord Wilton’s “‘ annual dinner,” to the 
bookmaker whose smiles “flowed over his ample visage’ be- 
cause Pretender had come in first. The crowd was bigger 
than usual, and bettier than usual. Everybody had some- 
thing on the race, and the bookmakers who did not 
believe in the popular favourite netted fortunes, and 
wagered away to the last minute, under the protection of 
the police, in the presence of Royalty, and with the entire 
sympathy of the Respectable. That is all very nice, for what 
would England be without horses, and how could horses be 
born if a few patrician stocks did not annually contest the 
Blue Ribbon, and how could they contest it if people who do 
not know a horse from a cameleopard did not bet on the 
result ? but that being so, we want to know why, only the day 
before, a knot of bookmakers in Birmingham were fined £1,000 
for doing what everybody did on the course with impunity. 
The police have received strict orders all over England to put 
down the betting-shops, and are sent in scores to protect the 
central betting-shop of all! What is, and where is, the justice 
of that apparently most unjust arrangement ? The bookmakers 
are punished, heavily punished, in batches, for doing what 
every club in the country, and many a fine gentleman on his 
own account, does with impunity. 

Of course, we can see a sort of rough, brutal expediency in 
the arrangement,—an expediency which, fortunately for the 
Derby, the mass of electors see too. Many of our social Jaws 
are based on the distinction between the criminality of acts 
and the criminality of those who tempt people to commit 
those acts. We punish brothel-keepers while leaving fornica- 
tion unpunished, shut up gaming-houses without making cards 
illegal, and, in a roundabout way, prohibit innkeepers from 
making men drunk without prohibiting drunkenness. Betting 
has less of criminality about it than any of those things, 
for hell-keepers do more than bet on the cards, they provide 
the card-tables for a fixed payment ; but still, keeping betting- 
houses may, on our system, reasonably be considered an 
offence, while wagering is merely an immoral act unrecognized 
by the law. The keepers of these houses not only bet, but 
tempt to betting, and whatever the moral distinction, the dis- 
tinction in social effect is very great. It is the distinction 
between opening a lottery and taking shares in one, which 





has been recognized by all legislatures which have pro- 
hibited, or tried to prohibit, lotteries. So far the action of , 
the police is intelligible, and, as we said, fortunately for | 


the law, it happens aiso to be popular, the electors approving 
laws, as we see in the matter of the Permissive Bill, intended 
to protect them against themselves. The very men who bet 
in a betting-shop think it quite fair the shopkeeper should 
every now and then be pounced upon by the law. But the 
point is, how long this rather subtle distinction will retain its 
force in the presence of a system of indulgences regulated by 
geography. The book-maker who opens a shop in Birmingham 
or London is arrested, tried, and fined, while if he opens his 
shop on the Derby Course the policemen touch their hats to 
him as they pass. He is tempting people there with his bets 
against anything “bar one,’”’ just as much as here with his 
advertisements. Why is he not punished in the one place 
as well as another, and with him the great landlord who 
will take anything about his own horse? He is tempting, too, 
as, for the matter of that, is anybody who offers to bet with 
the public at large. The only answer is, that it is not ex- 
pedient ; that reformers, if they tried to apply the law equally, 
would fail, as they did in 1844, when the House of Commons 
rattled through an Act to relieve certain Peers who had broken 
the law against wagering, and were brought up for punish- 
ment ; and so they do what they can, protect the little, because 
they cannot get at the great. We cannot see a remedy, for 
we fear that the only just course, the legalization of Betting 
for all alike, would be equivalent to reopening the Lotteries, 
while its prohibition for all alike is beyond hope; but we 
must express the disgust with which men who love social 
justice cannot help regarding the existing practice. When all 
has been said that can be said, we are punishing men for 
tempting shopboys to bet, and applauding them when they 
tempt gentlemen. That is the truth of the matter, and 
whether it can be helped or not, it is bad. 


THE PACE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


\ R. MIALL, in one of his recent speeches at Bradford, 
i remarked that a grand characteristic of the Reformed 
House of Commons was its increased assiduity. The Members 
attend as if they had business to do, and when in attendance 
do it, with a steady persistence which contrasts curiously with 
the insouciance of most previous Parliaments. That is an 
improvement, if it lasts, as, in spite of the Premier's half- 
jocular doubt, we incline to think it will last, but it is one 
which only increases the need for overhauling the mode of 
transacting the business of the House, That mode seems to 
all outsiders, and to many, perhaps most, of those who work 
the machine, uselessly cumbrous and slow. The House is, no 
doubt, a deliberative assembly, but the end of its deliberations 
is not deliberation, but action. It is not for nothing that all the 
English-speaking nations call a law an “ Act.”” A bill may now 
be debated in the House of Commons five times upon its 
principle, besides being debated on every clause, and the great 
Bill of the day probably will have been so debated. Let us 
take, as the easiest mode of illustration, the bill of a private 
member, supported by the Government, but not directly 
originating with the Cabinet, a bill, for instance, like that for 
the repeal of University Tests. The bill, usually drawn at the 
member's own expense by ordinary barristers, must first be 
introduced, and at this stage there may be a full debate upon 
its principle. It is then read a first time, without another 
debate; and then a second time, when the argument on principle 
is exhausted, and the strength of opponents and supporters fairly 
tested. Leave must then be obtained for the bill to go into 
comiittee, and the motion may, if party feeling runs high or 
the bill is very important, be made the occasion of another 
and equally lengthy discussion, usually the most tiresome of 
all, a sort of scrap-pie of argumentative odds and ends. At last, 
after three debates upon the principle, the bill reaches committee, 
and is there debated clause by clause, sometimes almost word 
by word. This discussion, the fourth, is usually the most 
useful of all, the House bringing its marvellous knowledge of 
detail fully to bear,—there never was, we believe, an Assembly 
which knew so much as the Commons,—and licking the bill, 
as it were, into practicable shape. This is usually done well, 
too well, for members trust the House too completely to do 
their own work. Men who never speak on the great debates 
speak then, and frequently with such effect, that the bill 
emerges almost unrecognizable, with all except its original 
principle entirely changed. Then comes the fifth debate on 
the Report, and, finally, the sixth on the Third Reading. 
It has then to go through almost the same ceremonial in the 
Lords, and is then finally sanctioned by the Crown. 

Is it really essential to the stability of the British Consti- 
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tution that a measure should pass through all these stages, 
every one of them consuming time the House can ill afford to 


extends, will sap the power of the House, and to prevent its 
extension it is indispensable for statesmen to remember 


spare? We are quite aware that one function, perhaps the | that the public will never dissociate energy from speed, 


most important function, of Parliament is to discuss, to 
manure the public mind, as it were, for the reception of the 
new seed. Without such discussion, ample and exhaustive 
discussion, we should, in a society like ours, so cultivated at 
the top, so barbarous at the bottom, run the risk of advancing 
too far before the people, and provoking either resistance or 
reaction, such as often occurred before the practice of report- 
ing debates had been fairly introduced, and when the Executive 
was both stronger and harder than it can now pretend to be. But 
still there is a limit to the beneficial influence of debate. There 
would be a limit even if there were no opportunity of discus- 
sion except within the House, but nowadays all England is 
one vast debating society, and the public and the Press between 
them do most of the discussion on principles for themselves, 
and do it almost as thoroughly as the Members. We do not 
wish to exaggerate the worth of this informal debate, great 
as it very often is. Neither editors nor correspondents are 
quite sufficiently weighted with responsibility, there is too 
much dislike to produce unpopular arguments, and the 
debaters belong too exclusively to one side. Moreover, they 
are unapt to realize the importance of details to which Mem- 
bers are sensitive, and do not forecast the working of their 
suggestions as they would if responsible to constituents, or 
likely to be blamed for failures and missfires. Still, they 
debate principles very thoroughly, and it is in the debate on 
principles that the House of Commons might, we would 
suggest, save time. Why should there be more than three 
grand discussions? Suppose after an exposition of objects and 
reasons by the promoters of the Bill, the debate on principle 
were confined to one reading, the Bill sent at once into Com- 
mittee, and on emerging once more debated as a whole, and 
passed? There would then be one grand debate on the 
measure as proposed, a multitude of little debates on the 
details, and a third great one on the measure as finally 
amended. Surely this would be enough, more especially 
as it would all have to be done over again in the Lords, 
where any oversight would be sure to be amended. The 
time saved would, in most instances, be nearly one-half,— 
a short debate interrupting business for the night almost as 
much as a long one, as nobody can calculate of what length 
it will be,—while the change would decidedly improve the 
quality of debate by forcing the speakers to concentrate their 
strength, and making the House impatient of talk uttered for 
talking’s sake. It is the pitched debate which informs the 
country, not the incidental chatter. The enormous pressure 
exercised upon Ministers, who are worked to death, sitting in 
office all day and in the House all night, would be diminished, 
and the greatest drawback to our Parliamentary system, the 
necessity of postponing everything to the topic of the Session, 
would be materially relieved, greatly to the increase of popular 
respect. 

This is the grand object of any such reform as we have 
ventured to suggest. No sober observer of any party doubts, 
scarcely any one affects to doubt, that the House of Commons 
is rapidly accreting to itself all substantial power within the 
country; that every other form of potency, every other active 
institution, is slowly withering away; that if the House of 
Commons fairly lost the respect of the people, as, for instance, 
the House of Representatives has lost it, there would be no 
living authority left in the land; we should be forced back 
upon other schemes of government, perhaps the new scheme 
growing so popular in Switzerland of incessant references to 
the people, or should be condemned to endure for some 
years a political stagnation only to be broken by a cata- 
strophe. The pivot of power in England is the House, its 
foundation the respect felt by the nation for its decisions. If 
that goes, all is gone; and as we have so frequently repeated, 
there are signs that it is going, that a doubt is creeping into 
the public mind of the power of the House to perform its 
enormous task, a suspicion that it is overweighted, a fear lest 
the engine should be unequal to its load. It is not the least 
of the many benefits conferred on the kingdom by this Irish 
Church Bill that its passage has helped to diminish this 
impression. The House in accepting that measure substan- 
tially untouched has done a very great thing indeed, in a very 
strong and determined way, has shown that it can, if necessary, 
drag a very heavy load up a very stiff incline at a sufficient 
pace. But to effect this the House has postponed all other 
work, till men not interested in Irish Churches, but in other 
things, doubt its efficiency more than ever. That doubt, if it 





that a certain dramatic suddenness and completeness 
of action is one of the first of the many elements which go to 
make up prestige. Tediousness is a fault in other things 
than eloquence, and the proceedings of the House are very 
tedious,—as we contend, needlessly so. Long after argument is 
over, and men’s minds made up, the debate is continued, till 
listeners doubt whether the hashed chatter of the Commons 
is not as injurious to the mental stomach as the “ peppered 
tongue ”’ of the CorpsLégislatif, and Ministers question whether 
even the pleasure of benefiting their kind is sufficient com- 
pensation for the ennut the work inflicts on the benefactors, 
Too much debating gives an impression of drivel to legislative 
counsel, and there is too much under the present system by 
just one-half. Hitherto we have been saved from some of 
the worst effects of the Standing Orders, by the moderation of 
half the House and the indifference of the remainder; but if 
five hundred Members are really going to attend to business, 
the mode of discussing it will imperatively require reform. 





THE FORTHCOMING CO-OPERATIVE CONGRESS. 


yer erry are a bore. Few, even of those who have 

officiated at these melancholy solemnities, will be dis- 
posed to contest the general truth of this axiom. If any do,— 
O wise man, pity that man or that woman, but as thou valuest 
thy peace and equanimity, depart from him or her, for be sure 
that he or she has ere this grievously sinned against the 
patience and forbearance of our fellow-creatures, and with 
hardened conscience must be contemplating a repetition of the 
offence ! 

Nevertheless, there be Congresses and Congresses. If the 
danger can be avoided of allowing the Congress to become a 
routine, a sort of sham world in itself,—above all, if that 
dreadful class of bipeds in human form can be kept at bay 
who deem it apparently their own vocation in life to read 
“papers,” and that of everybody else to listen to them,—the 
occasional taking account of the world’s or the country’s pro- 
gress or retrogression in reference to any special subject, by call- 
ing together the persons specially interested in that subject, and 
enabling them, in writing or by word of mouth, to interchange 
facts and opinions, and decide, if possible, on future action 
respecting it, should be useful and interesting. And in this 
point of view, a “Co-Operative Congress,” called to meet in 
London in the theatre of the Society of Arts, on May 31 and 
the following days, may, if rightly managed,—God forbid we 
should say it will!—prove an exception to the general rule of 
boresomeness. It is now some seventeen years since, on the 
occasion of the then recent passing of the first ‘“ Indus- 
trial and Provident Societies’’’ Act, a ‘Co-Operative Con- 
ference” took place in London, called together by the 
“Society for Promoting Working-Men’s Associations.” But, 
like the gathering under the same title which now 
meets yearly in the North, it was a purely business meet- 
ing, at which no “papers” were read, but only reports 
from societies, and correspondence referring to the meeting 
itself. Among the resolutions passed was one recommending 
the establishment of ‘wholesale depots, from which the 
co-operative bodies may be supplied with such articles as they 
want, of the best kind, and in the best manner, and by means 
of which exchanges may be effected of such articles as asso- 
ciated bodies may be engaged in producing,”—a suggestion 
which has since been in part magnificently carried out 
through the establishment, in March, 1864, of that ‘“ North 
of England Co-Operative Wholesale Society, Limited,” spoken 
of in our last number. 

The present Congress meets under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Hughes, and the vice-chairmanship of Mr. Mundella, Mr. 
Walter Morrison being one of the Treasurers,—names which 
should afford a sufficient guarantee that neither earnestness, nor 
strong common-sense, nor practical experience will be wanting 
to guide the deliberations, whilst the Arrangement Committee 
contains the names of many, if not most, of those who have 
taken a prominent part in the co-operative movements of this 
country. The subjects proposed for discussion are,—(1) The 
“utilizing” Trades’ Unions for co-operative purposes; (2) the 
best means of making co-operative societies mutually helpful, 
e.g., by promoting the sale of their productions, “ instituting 
a system of guarantee, banking and labour-exchange,” apply- 
ing co-operation to and combining manufactures with agri- 
culture and horticulture, self-supporting educational co-opera- 
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tive establishments, a general organization of co-operative 
societies and co-operators at home and abroad, amendment 
of the law, &c.; (3) the chief causes of failure of co-opera- 
tive societies, and the fundamental conditions of their 
success; (4) the best division of profits between capital 
and labour in partnerships of industry ; (5) the best practical 
means of promoting a knowledge of co-operation among 
the people, and of diffusing the most approved plans 
for its practice. An appalling list, truly!—and one 
which eyen with every possible limitation of papers and 
speeches can never be thoroughly worked out in three or four 
days! Still, it contains practical elements, and the fact that 
the discussions are intended to be confined to the delegates of 
existing Societies, and to the persons specially invited by the 
Committee to take part in the Congress, affords a hope that 
those elements will be themselves handled with practical 
effect. It is understood that the leading co-operative societies 
of the North, as well as many others scattered throughout the 
country, intend to send delegates to the Congress, and the 
proposed exhibition during the sitting of the Congress of 
specimens of production by co-operative societies and part- 
nerships of industry will probably tend to bring together more 
representatives of bodies formed for co-operative production 
than have yet met together in this country. 

It is thus not impossible that the Congress may really mark 
an epoch in the history of English Co-Operation. A system, 
originating entirely with the working class, has been applied 
to consumption which, in itself, stands as a thing absolutely 
successful ; which commands the wholesale market, and 
has at its disposal more capital than it knows what 
to do with, so that it is actually either refusing or 
handing it back. Side by side with it, but with none 
but individual links between the two, stands a_ vast 
organization of the working-class, engaged in painfully heaping 
up capital, but only to spend it again without profit to itself ; 
in possession of large funds, but unable to apply them to any 
reproductive purpose. Meanwhile, little groups of men here 
and there are endeavouring, too often under every disadvantage, 
to devise and apply some system which shall bear in reference 
to production the like results as those already realized in refer- 
ence to consumption, which shall harmonize the interests 
of the buyer and seller of labour, as the co-operative 
store and the wholesale co-operative society have har- 
monized the interests of the buyer and seller of goods. But 
all around the struggle, the absurd, monstrous, internecine 
struggle between capital and labour goes on, on an almost 
ever increasing scale,—Preston weavers on strike or locked 
out here, Bradford stonemasons there, South Yorkshire miners 
yonder. Why cannot all these isolated forces be brought to 
unite? Why must co-operative consumption be throwing 
away capital, whilst co-operative production has to be estab- 
lished and made successful? Why must trade societies be 
doing nothing with a large portion of their accumulated 
funds, instead of applying them to reproductive purposes ? 
Why should production ever be stopped, whilst there is work 
to be done ? Why should men willing to work ever stop or be 
stopped from working? Such questions have, indeed, been 
put for years by many men to themselves or to their fellows. 
But is not the time near at hand,—may it not be come,— 
when they can be answered? Let the Co-Operative Congress 
do its best to tell us how. 

But to do so it must have a character of its own; it must 
not be a copy, still less a caricature, of a Social Science Con- 
gress, or of any other. The men who come there must feel 
and understand that their business in life is to do and not to 
talk, and that the feeblest way of setting the world to rights 
is to “read a paper” about the doing so. Allowing for 
the value of a terse and well-written essay or report towards 
steadying a discussion, the reading of “ papers” has surely 
grown to be a monstrous abuse. Already have Con- 
gresses and their congeners bred up two new and lament- 
able varieties of the human species, unknown to former 
ages,—on the one hand, that dreadful irrepressible class 
spoken of above, whose names figure in the Transactions of 
every conceivable society as having “read a paper” at 
some one of its meetings; who turn up against you 
in the most unexpected places ; fire off their papers at what 
would seem a priori the most impossible subjects for them to 
treat ; who have nothing ever to say, but by dint of imperturb- 
able pertinacity seem to have acquired a prescriptive right of 
saying that nothing perpetually to their assembled fellow- 
creatures ; on the other hand, a class of humble-minded crea- 
tures, apparently the predestined victims of the former ones ; 








meekest of men and women, who have seemingly accepted it 
as their vocation to listen to “papers” and the discussion 
thereof ; to whom the great crux of life is obviously how to be 
present in six or eight “sections” at once; whom you 
may see now patiently sitting out a whole day of dreariest 
matter in the self-same seat, now rushing red-faced from 
room to room, as if the whole responsibilities of the solar 
system were upon their shoulders, and the preservation of the 
universe depended on their presence in Twaddle-Shop B the 
instant after leaving Twaddle-Shop A. 

Will the Co-Operative Congress of 1869 have the sense and 
the fortitude to put down the former class? If it is to be 
real and not a sham,—a work and not a name, it must do so. 


IS NAMBY-PAMBY CHRISTIAN ? 
HE Archbishop of York is a sensible man, but like many 
other sensible men, he evidently has a secret persuasion that 
Namby-Pamby is essentially Christian ; else why should he, at the 
Church Conference at Sheffield, insist twice within the compass 
of the very few words he addressed to it on its opening, on the 
duty of expressing freely the members’ various opinions, but 
“ expressing them in Jove,” or ‘speaking the truth in /ove,” as he 
phrased it again in another minute? Would he have said this in 
his place in the House of Lords to his brother Peers? Even 
there, doubtless, he might have commented with regret on 
the malignant spirit of a bitter speech, even if it were a 
friend’s, or with pleasure on the charitable spirit of a gener- 
ous speech, even if it were an opponent's; but he certainly 
would not have exhorted Lord Derby “to speak the truth 
in love,” nor have found fault with Lord Westbury or Lord 
Cairns for not “speaking the truth in love.” He would have felt 
instinctively that in the House of Lords that would have been bad 
taste, namby-pamby in an assembly which heartily despises namby- 
pamby,—and this, too, though in opinion the House of Lords is 
probably much more orthodox than the House of Commons. 
Again, would Professor Owen ever dream of entreating Professor 
Huxley to speak the truth “in love,” or would Sir Roderick 
Murchison entreat Sir Samuel Baker to do so in arguing on an 
expedition to search for Livingstone ? But in a Church Conference 
it is felt that namby-pamby is exactly in place. And yet the Arch- 
bishop did not in the least expect his archdeacons, vicars, and 
curates to speak the truth in hate ; and if he did, he is far too much 
of a man of the world to imagine that the cut-and-dried exhorta- 
tion to “speak the truth in love” would prevent it. Ile knows 
that an appeal to the fairness and manliness of Englishmen, their 
love of liberty, and their respect for earnest independence, would 
do a great deal more to prevent any maliguity in theological 
debate than such a formula as that. 

But somehow,— and it is one of the worst signs for the 
Christianity of the day,— Englishmen, when they have got 
together for a religious purpose, have got accustomed to 
expect what we cannot help calling spiritual soft-sawder, 
namby-pamby expressions, in fact, which have a soft sound 
as of dove-like hearts making a good deal of parade of their 
dovishness, but of no particular meaning. It has come to be 
thought, in a technical sense, apostolic to affect great fear of 
hurting anybody’s feelings by announcing your belief honestly and 
without any very special reference to whether what you say is 
quite in consonance with the views of others or not. Yet nothing 
is a more gross caricature of the actual modes of the Apostles’ 
thought and teaching. St. Paul, when he bursts out with “O 
foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched you?” or asks the Corinthians 
if he is to come to them “with a rod,” certainly was not so very 
anxious to silver his words with a coating of superficial sugar as 
our modern Churchmen. Doubtless the apostolic writings do con- 
tain frequently enough expressions like ‘dearly beloved” here and 
there,—though mingled with the sharpest criticism,—expressions 
which perfectly expressed that profound and absolute devotion to the 
interests of their converts by which the Karly Church grew. But 
in writings by authors at a distance, and profoundly anxious about 
the progress of their work, such expressions of feeling are thoroughly 
natural. But we see no sign at all of this ‘‘ goody” over- 
expression in the speeches of the Apostles as they are reported to 
us. Read St. Peter's speeches in the Acts of the Apostles, or St. 
Paul’s on Mars’ Hill or before Agrippa, or even his pathetic speech 
at Miletus, in taking leave of the Ephesian Church on his last journey 
to Jerusalem,—and there is not a word of spiritual soft-sawder, not 
an expression of sentimental softness in any of them. The Apostles 
were all a great deal too eager in what they were about to suppose 
that a word or two of conviction which were likely to be unpleasant 
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or to give accidental offence would cause so very great a calamity 
that they must always guard every word of truth by the assurance 
that it was said “in love.” People don’t usually take offence at 
words which evidently come from the speaker's inmost convictions, 
whether they are professedly pronounced * in love ” or not. Men are | 
much more likely to take offence when there is so much of the | 
expression of love in what is said that there is very little room 
left for the truth at all,—for then it is pretty clear that the truth 
is a very subordinate matter, and, like all subordinate matter, has 
not cnough weight in itself to make us overlook trivial expressions 
of a jarring character. 

The truth is that the spiritual bleating about love, of which we 
hear so much at English religious meetings, is a mere mode of 
disguising weak convictions and a want of interest in the! 
whole matter. When Dr. Newman once said that he should be 
much more hopeful of the people of England if there were a great 
deal move bigotry and gloom: and violence of feeling on religious 
subjects than there then was, not that he approved of these states 
of mind, but that he thought them far better than amiable 
indifference, he was thought to have said something very shocking ; 
and certainly we, for our parts, do not mean to recommend hate 
of your opponent as a more Christian alternative than even bland 
dalk of love for him. But we do seriously think that this moral gour- 
mandise in dwelling upon Christian love is far from a sure sign of 
the existence of that charity which ‘ never faileth,” but ‘ believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.” Noone would 
preface his explanation of belief to men whom he really loved and 
honoured by this sort of palaver. Depend upon it that those 
who want to persuade the rest of the world that they are straining 
every nerve to prevent giving their fellow-creatures one needless 
uppleasant sensation, will never be given credit for much of that 
downright self-denial on behalf of those fellow-creatures which 
is the only real test of Christian love. If Christianity were 
really the namby-pamby sort of thing that could not breathe 
a word of manly conviction without diluting it with this so- 
called ‘‘love,” it would soon be no more heard of. Yet it is 
impossible to conceive any two things more completely opposite 
than true Christianity and religious namby-pamby. For it is of | 
the very essence of the mellifluous moral secretion which we vainly | 
try to describe under this term, that it always blurs the edges of | 
every distinct thought and feeling with a half apology for its not 
being something else. If the devotee of namby-pamby is, or 
ought to be, telling his theological belief, he steeps it in such a 
mist of tears for its necessary divergence from somebody’s else’s | 
theological belief, that you can hardly tell clearly what he does 
think at all. If, on the other hand, he is, or ought to be, | 
declaring his condemnation of evil, he is in such a flutter to insist | 
that he distinguishes between the sin and the sinner, that his con- | 
demnation is dissipated in a flood of amiable pity. If he wants, 
on the other hand, to express his approbation or agreement with 
another of more decisive mind, he is so nervous lest he should go 
too far and commit himself to something positive, that he guards | 
himself by ‘ hedging’ till his sympathy becomes completely value- | 
less, even if it be certain that any sympathy remains. In a word, | 
the essence of religious namby-pamby is to evade being anythiug 
in particular, from a misty idea that it is very Christian to be 
nothing in particular;—that Christianity consists in watering 
liberally every definite state of mind with its opposite, saying that | 
you love dearly the people you are going to rebuke, that yousee much | 








the ‘ Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites!’ or in the 
rebuke to St. Peter, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan: for thou 
savourest not the things that be of God, but those that be of men? 
There was nothing of the modern namby-pamby iu St. Paul's 
avowal that he had withstood Peter to the face, and had never 
ceded a single iota of his own authority to those that seemed ‘to 
be pillars ;’ nor in the denunciation of the Laodiceans for being 
neither hot nor cold, nor indeed in any single clause of any single 
verse in the New Testament. The perfect simplicity and energy 
of the Gospel are its greatest characteristics. Absence of sim- 
plicity and energy, composite indistinctness, and faintly beating 
pulses, are the chief characteristics of modern religious namby- 
pambyism. If there be modesty and lowliness in mixing up every- 
thing together, —and, therefore, mastering no one Christian convic- 
tion or emotion distinctly, then the jargon which talks so much of 
speaking ‘ the truth in love’ and such like phrases may be modest 
and lowly ; but such modesty and lowliness is just the opposite of 
whatis childlike. Nothing is less childlike than to fringe the expres- 
sions of direct feelings and thoughts with phrases of ornamental 
piety which effectually disguise the want of explicitness in those feel- 
ings and thoughts. It isin the wisdom of the heart that Christianity 
is childlike, and nothing is less like the wisdom of the heart than this 
elaborate religiousness in all aspects of your subject which are not 
uppermost, and which demand no clear language, by way of ex- 
cusing yourself from the need for giving vigorous and iucid expres- 
sion to that side of faith which is uppermost, and does demand clear 
language. It is one of the greatest faults of the Bishops of our 
English Church that, more than any other religious leaders, they 
indulge in these flabby excuses for not leading,—more than 
Roman Catholic Bishops, more than eminent Dissenters, either 
heterodox or orthodox. Compare Mr. Dale’s powerful address 
to the Congregationalists, or Mr. Martineau's to the Unitarians 
with most of our episcopal charges, and we shall see at once how 
large the clement of mere syrup is in the latter. It is a fatal 
mistake. When we read Bishop Butler, we find the only evidence 
that he speaks the truth ‘in love” in the self-evident fact that he 
loves the truth with his whole heart, and lets us see it. Our 
modern Bishops are too apt to prepare syrup of Truth, which is 
not truth at all, and, what is worse, is not sweet after the first 
honey flavour,—for it is sure to turn sour on the stomach. 





AUDIENCES OLD AND NEW. 

X7E quoted last week some extracts from a life of Edmund 
W Kean, by Mr. Hawkins, which must have struck many of 
our readers as totally incredible. According to that writer, Kean’s 
influence over his au lience was beyond that of the greatest orators 
or preachers of the present day, was of a kind such as has in our 
time never been witnessed in a theatre. Rachel has within the 
last tweuty years driven Frenchmen into momentary frenzy by 
reciting the Marseillaise, and Currer Bell has recorded the intense 
impression the actress's performance at Brussels made upon her 
cultivated and radically English mind ; but Kean took his au tiences 
beyond themselves, made the actors by his side sob and faint, 
threw Byron into convulsions, drew whole theatres to their feet 
in surging emotion, and made Southey and Barry Cornwall 
exclaim simultaneously ‘ That man looks like the Devil!’ Most 
people who read such accounts, we imagine, set them 
down at once as sensational exaggerations. No actor of 


to rebuke in the people whom you love dearly, that the sword of | to-day, they feel, could affect their minds so powerfully, aud it 
the Spirit is a capital thing to brandish in the air, but should | is easier to believe in rhapsody than in an actor who could excite 
never be really used,—as if ‘the whole creation travailed until | rhapsodical emotion. ‘The effect, they dare say, was striking, but 
now” with such exquisite anguish that it becomes a Christian to| has been exaggerated, partly by design, but chiefly by the tend- 


administer chloroform to it and soothe its pangs. 

The idea that it is a Christian sort of thing to be gelatinous | 
and without distinctly-marked characteristics, that twaddle with a 
pious sound is a great deal more pious than strong convictions | 
which anybody with a head must either accept or reject, 
and cannot get confused about, rests, we suppose, if on any-| 
thing but weakness of character, on that language of our Lord's | 
about God’s having hid from the wise and prudent what He 
had revealed unto babes, and St. Paul’s about * milk for babes,” 
and God's having caused the foolish things of this world to con- 
found the wise. But really nothing can be more distinct 
than the milk of babes and the farinaceous messes of our 
namby-pamby religion. If anything is clear in the world, 
it is that Christianity,—which means Christ,—separated in 
the sharpest way the good and evil, the true and false, the| 
bitter and sweet elements which were fermenting together, and 
gave the world new principles of diserimination and combina- 
tion. ‘There was nothing of the modern namby-pamby, either in 








ency of the old to exalt the force of the sensations through which 
they passed when young. That process explains so pleasingly 
the comparative deaduess which has come on them. Another set, 
generally men to whom the Stage has ceased to be amusing, 
contend that the statements are true, and that doubt proceeds 
from the inexperience of this generation in great actors. ‘The old 
luminaries of the stage, they say, were exceptional men and women, 
great orators, unconscious poets, persons so completely masters of 
their art, that to see them was to forget illusion, to feel as in real 
life, to wince, and shudder, and faint under tragedy as under the 
sight of operations. The strongest nerves sometimes give way 10 
an operating theatre, old soldiers have broken down at death-beds, 
Napoleon III. has never recovered the horror of what he saw at 
Mageata. We do not know, they say, what trancendent tragic 
genius could effect, what sense of horror it could inspire, what its 
power was when displayed in its perfection. As well deny 
Shakespeare, they argue, because we are reduced to Boucicault, as 
deny Edmund Kean or Garrick because we have Phelps and Vining. 
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We confess, both of these explanations strike us as exceedingly 
unsatisfactory, the theory of exaggeration in particular. Stage 
traditions are well preserved in a very peculiar and, so to speak, 
separate world, and this particular form of them can be supported 
by as much documentary evidence as most other series of facts 
in history. The stories are related by different persons of 
different minds, writing under different circumstances; many of 
them were penned within a few hours or days of the occurrences, 
and if we reject them as « priori too improbable, we must reject 
also half of the stories on which the history of our forefathers’ 
social life is based. ‘The same stories, moreover, are told about 
great orators, great preachers, and great singers, and in these 
cases nobody disputes them. If there were positive evidence to 
the contrary, we might, of course, reject them; but in the absence 
of such evidence, the true method is surely to accept them, and 
seek an explanation. The argument for the existence of giants of the 
theatre, again, is wretchedly inconclusive. The main evidence for 
it is the effect they produced, and if that effect can be otherwise 
accounted for the evidence loses almost all its force. No descrip- 
tion of their acting seems at all to explain its extraordinary effect ; 
and most of the accounts we have read leave an impression of over- 
strained effort, of vehemence carried to burlesque, of grand impres- 
sions made by pose. To judge from Mr. Hawkins’ description of Kean, 
his acting was exactly what that of Robson would have been had 
he let that side of his genius have its course ; and, no doubt, most 
powerful, and in its way truthful, acting it would have been. 
There would have been probably exaggeration, perceptible if the 
portrait were compared with reality, but not if it were only com- 
pared with the ideal lurking in the minds even of to-day. Yet still, 
after making all those concessions, does anybody believe that Robson, 
as tragedian, could have made actors faint, or Tennyson go into 
convulsions, or any old lady fancy that he was such a villain that 
he should be struck ovt of her will? ‘The truth is, the character 
of the audiences has changed, and not the power of the actors, 
except in a very limited degree. We suspect that, granted the 
same audiences, Miss Faucit would have had all the influence of 
Mrs. Siddons; Mr. Wigan, or Mr. Sothern, or Mr. Jefferson, 
of Garrick ; and Mr. Robson, if a tragedian, of Edmund Kean. 
With the same audiences, Mr. Spurgeon might have been as 
Whitfield, Mr. Fitzgerald as Burke, Mr. Bernal Osborne as 
Sheridan. ‘The temper of audiences has changed, changed in 
reality as well as seeming. ‘They have not only, under the ‘train- 
ing of a century, learned to suppress the display of emotion, 
but have ceased to feel it, except when more deeply moved. A 
good deal of emotion is voluntary, and it is now part of our train- 
ing to bring it under the restraint of the will. It was considered 
then a mark of fine feeling to “ give way,” it is considered now a 
mark of such weakness that even a poet would probably excuse 
himself by saying he had been out of health. ‘The world has 
grown niore restrained, and naturally has lost in a still greater 
degree its sympathy, and especially its nervous sympathy, with 
unrestraint. People who saw Sir Giles Overreach raging away in 
that style, making horrible faces, and tearing away at his shirt, 
might, probably would, think the portraiture real, and rather 
admire the painting ; but they would slightly scorn the person of 
whom such a portraiture could be true, and that scorn would be 
fatal to extreme effect. Watch any audience witnessing Mr. 
Fechter’s very striking representation of Othello, and you 
will see that a very slight increase in the fury and the 
unreasonableness would excite disgust; that the stalls and 
boxes, even while applauding, watch his face critically, with 
something of contempt, not for him, but for all that tempest of 
emotion. ‘This deciine of sympathy with passion in its external 
representation has perhaps done more to limit the actor’s power 
than any other change, for it is this which is most easily repre- 
sented on the stage, not only because actors can imitate it more 
easily, but because suppressed emotion is as a physical fact less 
perceptible to eyes at any but a very short distance indeed. An 
expression must be very fine indeed to move the spectator who sees 
it only through a Jorgnette. Further, the decay of sympathy with 
external emotion has, to repeat an observation we made some years 
since, greatly diminished the actor's chances of study from the life. 
Lord Lytton wrote once that hate was extinct as a motor, and 
| it is true that variety of interest has diminished the intensity 
‘of all passions. We no longer live on shipboard. How 
often does Mr. Phelps, say, sce a gentleman in a murderous 
rage, in such a rage that he discovers, as Kean did, why tearing 
collars is the right thing to do? It is not only more difficult to 
be real, but more difficult to discover what realism is, and this while 
audiences are seeking not only realism, but a reality which shall 
still leave the impression, nowadays so real, of suppressed passion. 





But is there not a change in audiences even beyond this? Most 
of our readers will probably so far be more or less with us, but 
beyond that we enter more debatable ground. Is there not, besides | 
the decline of sympathy with the violent expression of emotion, & | 
decline in the capability of emotion itself? We are inclined to 
suspect there is; that the critical, self-conscious temper which has 
been prevalent for most of this century has weakened slightly the 
faculty of emotion; that the conviction, now so general, that no- 
thing is quite so wonderful, or so fearful, or so important as it 
seems to be, has deadened our sensibilities. Why else are we, in a 
very truthful age, very nearly ashamed of that very expressive 
word? People don’t faint, or weep, or groan, as they once did. 
Of course, the fountains of emotion are not sealed up, else were 
the continuity of mental history destroyed; but it requires a 
harder or sharper shock to open them,—a greater amount of 
suffering or of joy. People think for a moment if the 
occurrence is as it seems to be before they give way, 
and that momentary consideration is fatal to the effect 
of dramatic illusion. The uneducated are still without this 
critical habit or its result, and ou them a tragic actor can 
still produce very startling effect, as great an effect as on imagina- 
tive children. ‘he faint dislike for tragedy which is so decided 
an intellectual feature of our time must be due, in part, at all 
events, to akind of thickening of the chords which vibrate to tragic 
feeling, a thickening which explains some part of the sensational 
character of the plots in popular novels. ‘The blow must be hard 
to move us, and as the tragedian can hardly strike harder 
than Shakespeare, for example, has done, we have lost 
something of our forefathers’ capacity for emotion. Every 
one will decide on the truth of this argument by the light 
from his own temperament, but still there are two general 
illustrations possible. Can we conceive of a great debate stop- 
ping because a member had made a speech too grand for members 
to be in full possession of their wits? Yet that happened a cen- 
tury ago. And is it not true that the audience in an opera- 
house is more readily moved by acting than the audience in a 
theatre? ‘The acting is better? Very likely ; but the audience is 
also composed exclusively of the organizations which more or less 
respond to music, is a picked audience of sensibilities. 

And finally, there is one change in audiences, and not in actors, 
to which we attribute nothing, aud should attribute much. Our 
great-grandfathers and grandfathers went to the theatre, and to the 
House of Commons, and, we fear, to evening preaching, more than 
half drunk. We go sober. 


OF ENGLAND. 





THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY 
—~-— 
CUL—Tur Wetsn Marcu :—MONMOUTHSHIRE AND 
HereEForDsHIRE.—EARLY Hisvrory. 
\ JHEN the Romans invaded Britain, Monmouthshire and 
Herefordshire seem to have been inhabited by the SILUREs, 
whose territories are believed to have also extended over the 
counties of Radnor and Brecon, and to the banks of the Severn 
and the ranges of the Abberley and Malvern Hills. The origin of 
this race isa matter of great doubt and obscurity. Perhaps the 
most probable theory is that which assigns them to the Iberian 
rather than the Keltic stock, and supposes them to have been an 
intrusive population, which conquered and partially displaced the 
Kelts, and afterwards became amalgamated with them, adopting 
their language and traditions. ‘The peculiar dark eyes and com- 
plexion predominant in South Wales, and also frequently found 
in North Wales, bear a strong resembance to the Basques of the 
present day of the Pyrenean districts. 

However this may be, the Romans found in the Silures an 
opponent not unworthy of their arms. ‘Tacitus hands them down 
to posterity as a race not to be diverted from their hostility either 
by rigour or clemency, and needing the constant curb of legions 
in intrenched camps. Such a line was established in the Claudian 
war by Ostorius Scapula along the course of the Severn 
and the Avon. But for nine years this people, under the 
leadership of Caractacus, defied the Roman arms, and strove 
to break through the chain of military camps. ‘The genius 
of this patriot chief, the first of our national heroes,” says 
Mr. Merivale, ‘* may be estimated, not from victories of which the 
envious foe has left us no account, but from the length of his 
gallant resistance, and the magnitude of the operations which it 
was necessary to direct against him. How often he may have 
burst from the mountains of Wales, and swept with his avenging 
squadrons the fields of the Roman settlers on the Severn and the 
Avon,-—how often he may have plunged again into his fastacases, 
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and led the pursuers into snares prepared for them beyond the 
Wye and the Usk,—remains for ever buried in the oblivion which 
has descended on the heroic deeds of the enemies of Rome. Worn 
out, or starved out, or circumvented perchance by the toils ever 
closing around him, he made a I&st effort to remove the seat of 
war from the country of the Silures to that of the Ordovices of 
North Wales, the common boundary of the two lying probably 
between the Wye and the Teme ;” and hither he was followed by 
Ostorius. ‘To attack the Silures he would descend probably 
from his northern stations along the course of the Severn; the 
Britons, hovering on the eastern skirts of the Welsh mountains, 
would draw him up one of their lateral valleys to the westward ; but 
whether he forced his passage by the gorges of the Verniew, or the 
upper Severn, by the Clun, the Teme, or the Wye, seems impossible 
to determine. All along the frontier of the Principality every hill 
crowned with an old entrenchment, and fronted bya stream, has been 
claimed as the scene of the last struggle of British independence. The 
spots which have been most confidently assigned are Coxall Knoll 
on the Teme, near Leintwardine; Cefn Carnedd, west of the 

Severn, near Llanidloes; Caer Caradoc on the Clun, in Shrop- 

shire; and the Breiddhen hills, near Welshpool, on the Severn. A 
Roman camp, now called Castel Collen, may be traced as far west 

as the Ythan, near Rhayader; and here, too, a suitable locality 
might be found. But all is misty conjecture. It would seem that 

Ostorius, intending to strike at the centre of Siluria, was drawn 

north-westward by the movements of Caractacus into the country 

of the Ordovices.” Mr. Merivale inclines himself to identify the 

site of the battle with Coxall Knoll, which he himself carefully 

examined, ‘‘ The river [Teme] is now a narrow and shallow 

stream, at least in the middle of summer, and deeply tinged by 

the peat mosses through which it flows,” as if to confirm Tacitus’ 

remark that the river still seemed to be reddened with this by- 

gone carnage. ‘The hill, steep in front, but easily accessible 

from the rear, is crowned with considerable earthworks. On 

descending from the spot which I believe to be the scene of the 

eclipse of British freedom, I found an Italian organ-boy 

making sport at an alehouse door to a group of Welsh peasants. 

I could not fail to moralize with Tacitus, ‘ Rebus humanis 

inest quidam orbis.’” The defeat and subsequent capture of 

Caractacus did not, however, tame the Silures. ‘Again and 

again defeated, they still found means to revenge their losses. 

Harassed and decimated, they retaliated by bloody massacres. 

They were roused to despair, however fruitless, by the ferocious 

threats of the prefect, who vowed to destroy and extinguish their 

very name, as that of the Sigambri, once so formidable, had been 

utterly obliterated in Germany. On the death of Ostorius, which 

shortly ensued, from chagrin, it is said, as much as from fatigue, 

the province was entrusted to Didius, sent in haste from Rome to 

take the command. During the interval, while the legions per- 

haps were careless or reluctant in their obedience to an iuferior 

officer, the Roman arms suffered an ignominious check from the 

Silures, and the province itself seemed for a moment to lie at their 

mercy. ‘The arrival of Didius, old and inactive as he was, served 

to brace again the discipline of his armies, and they recovered their 

superiority.” ‘The struggle of the Silures continued for at least 
twenty years. At length, in the reign of Vespasian, Julius 

Frontinus gained from the Silures the forest of Dean, and the 

counties of Hereford and Monmouth. ‘ He had the glory,” says 

Tacitus, ‘‘of subduing the powerful and warlike nation of the 
Silures, in effecting which he had not only to compete with an 
implacable enemy, but with local difficulties which none of his 
predecessors had been able to surmount.” 

Thus at length reduced under the Roman yoke, Monmouthshire 
and Herefordshire formed part of the Province of Britannia Secunda, 
with the usual accompaniments of Roman conquest, roadways and 
military camps and towns. A roadway, in continuation of that 
along the Bristol Avon from Aqu.% Souis (Bath), to the left bank 
of the Severn, seems to have proceeded from the right bank of the 
latter river to Venta SrtuRUM—Cuaerwent—and thence westward 
to Isca SituRUM—Cuerleon—*“* The Camp of the Legion,” on the 
Usk river, an important post for the protection of the Roman iron- 
works in the forest of Dean, where the second legion was long 
stationed. From Isca a roadway skirted in a parallel direction the 
southern coast-line of Monmouthshire, and passed into Glamorgan- 
shire. Another roadway led northwards to the station of Bur- 
RIUM, which antiquaries identify with the modern town of Us/, and 
thence to another station, GOoBANNIUM, identified with Abergavenny. 
From the Antonine Itinerary it is clear that a roadway (not now 
traceable) also led from Burrivm to a station called BLEsTiIUM, 
which is identified usually with Monmouth, and then in a still further 
north-easterly direction to ARIcoNIUM, to be identified perhaps 


with the neighbourhood of Weston Penyard in Herefordshire, from 
which point it must have turned to the south-west to GLevyum 
(Gloucester), From GoBpaNNiuM (Abergavenny) a road proceeded 
into the heart of Wales in a north-westerly line, having a direct 
communication with the coast-line of the Bristol Channel by a 
roadway branching off to the south at right angles. Another road 
led from GOBANNIUM in a north-easterly direction to MaGne, 
which antiquaries place at Kenchester, in Herefordshire, and thence 
led northwards to Bravonium, or Bravinrtum, which some 
identify with Brandon Camp, near Leintwardine, in Herefordshire, 
which forms a counterwork to Coxall or Coxwall Knoll, the 
probable scene of the defeat of Caractacus. From Bravonium the 
roadway was continued northwards to Uriconrum (Wroxeter). 

Of these Roman stations, the principal was the city of Isca, 
which stood on the river Usk, ‘‘in a deep bottom, surrounded by 
lofty hills. Part of its massive walls still remain at Caerleon. A 
large part of the buildings of Isca seem to have been standing in 
the latter part of the twelfth century, when Giraldus wrote. He 
speaks of splendid palaces, a gigantic tower, public baths, a theatre, 
temples, subterranean buildings, acqueducts or sewers, and he 
remarks the ingenious method of warming the houses by means of 
hypocausts.” ‘The ruins of the walls, amphitheatre, sculptures, 
altars, pavements, inscriptions, coins, and other antiquities from 
time to time discovered here attest the general accuracy of Giral- 
dus’s account, though the present ruins are comparatively very 
inconsiderable. ‘‘ The shape of the fortress appears to have been. 
oblong, inclining to a square; three of the sides are straight, the 
fourth curvilinear; the sides are of different dimensions and. 
enclose a circumference of about 1,800 yards; the corners are 
gently rounded, and the four angles nearly correspond with the 
four points of the compass.” The present elevation of the walls 
nowhere exceeds fourteen feet; their greatest thickness is 
between eleven and twelve. ‘They are formed with frag- 
ments of stone bedded in cement. ‘The foss is only visible 
on part of the western and the whole of the northern. 
side. The four principal gates seem to have been placed in. 
the middle of the four sides. From the fourth,—leading into 
Mill Street,—the Roman road passed to GoBaNnniuM or Aber-- 
gaveny. ‘ Caerleon appears on a superficial view to occupy a flat 
position, but, in fact, that portion of the present town which is 
enclosed by the Roman walls is placed on a gentle rise, connected 
at one extremity with the lower part of an eminence on which an 
encampment is situated. ‘This rise shelves on the west and south 
sides towards the Usk, and on the east towards the Avon Lwyd, 
and seems to have formed a tongue of land, which before the 
draining of the meadows, was probably a kind of peninsula. Ilence- 
the fortress, from its position on a rise between two rivers, and 
almost surrounded with marshy ground, was a place of considerable 
strength, and well calculated to become the primary station of the 
Romans in Britannia Secunda. 

The remains of Venra SituruM are thus described by Mr. 
Coxe, the historian of Monmouthshire :—‘‘ A gentle rise leads to the 
eastern gate of Caerwent, now reduced to an inconsiderable- 
village. It is situated on an eminence, sloping gradually iato the 
plain. Its shape is nearly an oblong parallelograin, of that kind 
which the Romans called tertiata castra, because two of the parallel 
sides were nearly one-third longer than the others. ‘he walls 
enclose an area of little more than a mile in circumference, 
the longer sides being 505 yards, and the shorter 390; 
the north side is curvilinear. ‘Ihe corners are rounded. 
The position of the fortress is north-west and south-east, the 
angles being nearly in the direction of the four cardinal points. 
The high road to Chepstow, which was the site of the Roman 
causeway, intersects it at right angles, and divides it nearly into two 
equal parts, passing through two openings which were the easter 
and western gates. ‘The remains of the masonry at the eastern gates 
are still visible ; and a stone, to which one of the hinges was at- 
tached, stands at the door of a public-house, and is used as @ 
stepping-stone for mounting horses. All the sides except the 
southern are defended by a deep moat. ‘The height of the 
walls appeared to be from twelve to twenty-four feet, though 
from their dilapidated state it cannot be exactly ascertained ; the 
thickness at the bottom is twelve feet, and at top not less than 
nine. ‘The southern wall is the most perfect, and for a consider- 
able length almost entire; the western point of this side is 
strengthened with three pentagonal projections or bastions of 
stone. The facings, which are still visible in many parts, are 
principally oblong pieces of limestone, occasionally intermixed 
with grit or sandstone. ‘The inside is a composition of mortar, 
ragstone, and pebbles. In tracing the circuit of the Romana 





fortress, the walls present a singular and diversified appear- 
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ance. In some places they are mantled with ivy, in 
others their summits are fringed with shrubs or capped with 
trees, which start from the crevices, and overshadow the 
ruins with their pendent foliage. Several remains of antiquities, 
particularly pedestals and tesselated pavements, prove the 
splendour of the Roman station. The field in which one mosaic 
pavement lies contains several hillocks and mounds, which were 
evidently formed by foundations or ruins of old buildings. ‘This 
field is probably the site of the pratorium. Towards its extremity, 
which is the southern angle of the fortress, is a mound or tumulus 
of earth, which might have been used both as an exploratory 
tower, and as a means of defence.” 

At Abergavenny, which is identified with the site of the Roman 
GOBANNIUM, various Roman antiquities have been discovered, 
and another curious fact is mentioned by Mr. Coxe. -The parish 
of Lanwenarth is divided by the Usk, and the two parts are still 
distinguished by Latin appellations,—the part nearest to Aber- 
gavenny, on the left bank of the Usk, is called Lanwenarth citra, 
or on this side the Usk; and the other, Lanwenarth witra, or on 
the other side. The parish of Landeilo Bertholly is also called 
citra and ultra, from its situation on each side of the Gaveney. 
The present town occupies a gentle slope from the foot of the 
Derry to the left bank of the Usk. 








AMERICAN SYMPATHY WITil REBELLION, AND 
FEELING TOWARD ENGLAND. 
(FRroM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.] 
New York, May 11, 1869. 

Unru. just now I had not seen the Pall Mall Budget of April 27, 
and was therefore in ignorance of that journal's call upon me for 
a reply to certain questions, most of which are directly or in- 
directly met in what [ have already written. Let me answer two 
or three of them specifically. ‘ Why, if it is right for Americaus 
to feel and express sympathy with the Cuban insurgents, was it 
wrong for Englishmen to feel and express sympathy with the 
Southern insurgents?” ‘The cases are not at all alike, and do not 
admit of parallel reasoning. But, it was not wrong for English- 
men to feel or to express sympathy with the Southern insurgents. 
It was unwise in them, surprising and disheartening to us; but 
not wrong toward us, or at least, such a wrong as gives us any 
ground of national complaint. “ When is it lawful for either 
Americans or Englishmen to sympathize with insurgents any- 
where? Is rebellion always sinful, and if not, what is the test 
by which its innocence is to be recognized?” It is always lawful 
for ‘‘ Ainericans” or Englishmen to sympathize with whatever 
cause arouses their sympathy. Sympathy is without the pale of 
law, which is not a guide of feeling, but a rule of action. Rebel- 
lion is not always sinful. It is generally right when it is the 
resistance of a community to a government in which it has no 
representation, aud which rules in the interest of another com- 
munity foreign and remote. It is always wrong when its motive 
is the loss of control of a government in which the rebels had their 
full share of representation, and of which they were willing to 
remain a component part, as long as they could retain their control 
of it. It is always sinful when its motive is the destruction of a 
great good for the perpetuation of a great evil. 

To the implied question which is distributed through the Pall 
Mall Gazette's article,—Is not what has taken place in the United 
States in regard to Cuba a valid plea in bar to any complaint of 
what took place in England in regard to the Southern rebellion ? 
the reply is, that there has been no proclamation by the United 
States’ Government of neutrality between Spain and her insur- 
gent province, no granting of belligerent rights to Cuban rebels, 
no hesitation in taking prompt and effective measures to prevent 
the departure of the first vessel as to which there were serious 
grounds of complaint or suspicion on the part of the representa- 
tives of the Spanish Government. ‘There is not suflicient evidence 
of the hostile destination of the Quaker City to insure her condem- 
nation in the Courts; but there is reasonable ground of suspicion 
that she is preparing to carry men an arms to the aid of the 
Cuban insurgents; and she therefore now lies under the guns of 
a United States’ steam cutter, and will not be permitted to leave 
the port of New York under present circumstances. 

Finally, the United States as a nation are to be judged in this 
matter not by what any number of their citizens say in Washington 
or elsewhere, but by the wrong their Government does or the right 
it neglects doing.* But in case of any suffering on the part of Spain, 
from the wrong-doing or the neglect of the United States’ Govern- 





[* Exactly, Then judge Britain as a nation in the same way.—Ep. Spectator} 





ment, an expression of sympathy with the enemies of the Spanish 
Government by citizens of the United States, influential from their 
position, or their numbers, or both, may be justly taken as an index 
of the motives which led to that wrong-doing or that neglect. 

That there will be any sugh neglect is, I venture to say, very 
doubtful, and my venture is not based upon mere general notions, 
as will appear by the following letter of instructions, which, think- 
ing that the readers of the Spectator might like to see how such 
things are done iu that queer place, ‘‘ America,” I have obtained 
permission to copy and publish. Its date should be observed :— 

“ Treasury Department, Washington, May 8, 1869. 

“‘Str,—The Spanish Minister having represented to the Secretary of 
State that the steamer Quaker City is fitting out at your port to cruise 
against Spanish commerce under a letter of marque, you are, at the 
request of the State Department, instructed to prevent the sailing of 
that vessel in violation of the neutrality laws of April 20, 1818. 

“Please exercise special vigilance, and keep this Department fully 
advised respecting the matter.”—Very respectfully, 

“ GEo. S. BourwE., Secretary of tho Treasury. 

“ Collector of Customs, N.Y. City.” 

This letter is very short and uninteresting, but the Pall Mall 
Gazeite will observe that it goes straight to the point. It stops 
the vessel,—stops her at once, without ‘/ or buf; and it does this 
on the representation of the Spanish Minister. Collector Grinnell’s 
reply informs the Secretary that he hasdone what I have previously 
recounted, and adds that he “ will exercise the utmost vigilance in 
this and kindred cases.” Rather arbitrary proceedings, these, you 
may say; and in the sense of taking responsibility they are arbi- 
trary. But the liberty of no citizen is interfered with; and as to 
any injury he may receive in his property or business, he has his 
remedy in the Courts against the Collector, who would certainly 
be cast in heavy damages if he interfered with the prosecution of 
any lawful enterprise, and whom the Government would in that 
case indemnify. ‘That risk and that responsibility the Government 
takes. For the stopping of this vessel is looked upon as the thing 
to be done,—not to be talked about, and written about, and done 
if—and if—and if ; but done at once, and thoroughly, at any risk 
of liability for damages, rather than there should be a chance of 
the suspected ship getting to sea. A YANKEE. 

May 12th.—Since the foregoing paragraphs were written, the 
mails bringing the comments of the London Press on Mr. Sumner's 
speech have arrived. They are pitched in a tone which surprises 
us, but which I venture to say will not offend. Most of them are 
written upon an assumption for which there is not sufficient ground; 
that of the Pull Mall Gazette, for instance, that “ the sort of ill- 
feeling which seems to animate the mind of every American 
toward England is an element of very serious danger.” ‘There is 
no such feeling ; and the supposition in the next paragraph of the 
same article that this assumed feeling against [england is at a 
greater height than it was during the war, is as far as possible 
from the truth. For eight years there has not been here so placid 
a tone of mind towards England as there is at present, one 80 
disposed toward hearty and permanent relations of friend- 


ship. Indeed, judging by the London papers, you would be 
surprised at knowing how little this Alabama matter is 


thought of, or talked of, either in public or in private. 
The feeling about it is simply this,—that we can afford 
to allow it to remain unsettled; but that we cannot afford to 
settle it except upon the condition first granted, that the claims 
arose in a purposed and an actual disregard of our national 
sovereignty. A YANKEE. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—— 
NEW ZEALAND. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—aAs the Spectator has always been a true friend to New 
Zealand, impartial in its comments and reasonable in its sugges- 
tions, with regard fo the affairs of that unfortunate colony, it 
was with some surprise that I read the short paragraph on New 
Zealand's difficulties which appeared in your last issue. As the 
significance of the news brought by the last mail is so little under- 
stood in England, I trust you will permit me as an old colonist of 
some sixteen years’ residence in the North Island to call attention 
as briefly as possible to some of our difficulties, with the hope that 
could England realize our position, she might yet be induced to 
grant us some pecuniary assistance, thereby saving an immense 
amount of misery and suffering to hundreds of innocent settlers. 
I hope that the press of this country may yet see that the solution 
of our difficulties in a satisfactory manuer is not now altogether in 





our own hands, and that the colony has a real claim upon England 
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for help in such a crisis as the present, notwithstanding its many 
shortcomings and wrongdoings. I will then briefly consider, (1) 
the present situation, (2) who is responsible, (3) the remedy. 

Hitherto the disturbances both on the East Coast, under Te 
Kooti (the escaped Chatham Island prisoner), and on the West 
Coast, under Tito Kowaru (the savage who has made soup of and 
eaten some and burnt alive others of our wounded who have fallen 
into his hands), have been strictly local ; for these chiefs, although 
professing allegiance to the Maori King, have not received assist- 
ance from him; the King has said, ‘‘ Let them continue in their 
own work alone.” The latest news, however, means, if I under- 
stand the question, either a war with the King party, or the 
practical abandonment of all the settled districts in the North 
Island. 

On the East Coast (Poverty Bay), Te Kooti, notwithstanding 
his late defeat, has been joined by the Ureweras, a strong and 
turbulent tribe, occupying a wild and most inaccessible country, 
adjoining on the west and north-west the Crown lands of Hawke’s 
Bay. By this rising of the Urewera our enemies will be certainly 
four times as strong as they were before their last defeat, and the 
whole of the settled districts there are rendered liable at any 
moment to pillage and plunder. On the West Coast, the treacher- 
ous and altogether unprovoked murders of the Rev. J. Whitely and 
others at Taranaki have been committed not by 'l'ito Kowaru’s fol- 
lowers, but ata distance from theircountry northwards of notlessthan 
100 miles, by Ngatimaniapotoes. ‘This tribe, which is often also 
called Waikato, is one of the strongest ; it is with them the King 
resides, their chief, Rewi, a quarrelsome and cunning savage, being 
his Majesty’s right-hand man. ‘They occupy the country (which, 
especially towards ‘Taranaki, is very broken) to the north of New Ply- 
mouth, from Mokau to the Waikato plains. They can, therefore, at 
their pleasure attack us either at Taranaki or Waikato. Now, it must 
be evident, I think, to any one that if we are to continue in occupa- 
tion of the North Island, the murderers above referred to must be 
brought to justice. Rewi, it is certain, will not voluntarily give 
them up, and if we attempt to take them will undoubtedly resist 
with all the strength of the King party. A general war must 
then follow, which now means, I fear, that we shall be attacked 
simultaneously in Waikato, Hawke’s Bay, Rangitiki, Wanganui, 
and Taranaki, by parties of not less than from 200 to 400 men 
each. With reference to this, it is most important to bear in 
mind that the Maories occupy the central and most inaccessible 
parts of the island, while our settlements are dotted along the 
coast-line, with but imperfect land communication between them, 
which would be entirely cut off in case of war. It is simply 
absurd to suppose that the settlers, except im the towns, can with- 
out help protect their property from destruction. No doubt, if 
thus attacked, they could and would by assembling defend them- 
selves and their families ; but this would cause ruin to all con- 
cerned, for no agricultural works could then be carried on, and 
not one settler in a hundred has the means to support his family 
if driven from his land for more than a very short period. Now, 
I wish it to be noticed that the whole of the settlements above 
named, except Waikato, were formed without reference to self- 
defence, long before a Maori King was heard of, and most of 
them when New Zealand was a Crown colony. 

Our political and financial state is also very complicated, the 
interests of the two islands being far from identical ; for it must 
be remembered the Maori difficulty is exclusively confined to the 
North Island, while the Middle Island contains two-thirds of the 
population of the colony, and pays two-thirds of the total revenue. 
The people of the Middle Island, who have up to the present time 
most loyally and nobly stood by us, are at last beginning to ask 
why they are to pay for reducing the Maories to order any more 
than the English taxpayer. ‘They have, and rightly, a majority 
of votes in the Assembly, it is therefore possible that this question 
may take a very disastrous form for the Northern Island in the 
General Assembly ; by the refusal of the necessary supplies, should 
all help be refused by England. In round numbers, our popula- 
tion is about 220,000, our public debt £7,000,000, and our revenue 
£1,000,000, out of which, after reducing our necessary expendi- 
ture to the lowest point, we cannot provide for defence purposes 
more than about £70,000 a year, if so much. But the defence of 
the several settlements cannot now be carried out successfully 
with a less expenditure than from £200,000 to £250,000 a year, 
for, say, the next five years. 

The problem is how is the colony to obtain this money ?—next, 
who is responsible? I can conceive nothing more wretched and 
unfortunate than the management of the Maories by the Imperial 








reasonable preparations made, we should have avoided or instantly 
crushed the rising of both ‘'e Kooti and ‘Tito Kowaru. It must 
not, however, in justice to the colony, be forgotten that when the 
management of native affairs was handed over to it in 1864 
peace had not been restored, and our relations with the 
natives were of a most unsatisfactory kind. The colony 
undoubtedly acted unwisely in undertaking the management 
of native affairs, considering the state they were then in, with- 
out first obtaining from England a guarantee of substantial help, 
in the shape of an annual subsidy. 

Thirdly, the only remedy which can save us from great suffer- 
ing seems to me to be that England should either guarantee us a 
loan, or, which I should prefer, grant us an annual subsidy for four 
years to come of £150,000. Our real difficulty is a financial one, 
it is the want of money which is now paralyzing the action of our 
Colonial Government, and without pecuniary assistance from 
England I do not see how the Northern Island can be 
saved from years of misery and ruin. Should such a sub- 
sidy be granted, | am persuaded the colony would success- 
fully deal with this most difficult question. The New Zealand 
Colonists have, I think, given a sufficient earnest of their deter- 
mination to carry through the work they have undertaken. 
They have spared neither men nor money. Surely England will 
not now stand by and see them pressed beyond their strength. 
It is yet possible that such scenes may occur in the Northern 
Island as may compel England to undertake the subjugation of 
the Maori. Will she, in that case, be able to do it for five times 
the sum now asked? We are straining every nerve. 

I do not ask for more troops to be sent out, nor for the Consti- 
tution to be suspended, but that such help may be extended to us 
in time as will enable us to fight it out ourselves.—I am, Sir, &c., 

May 27, 1868. H. A. ATKINSON. 





THE PERMISSIVE BILL. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Srr,—It was with considerable regret that I found the Spectator 
of last week pronouncing against the principle of the Permissive 
Bill. I should therefore be glad to be allowed to suggest certain 
analogies which appear to me to be more closely and exactly 
parallel to the line of action which the Permissive Bill would 
enable ratepayers to take up, parish by parish, than those on 
which you and others have laid stress. 

When a number of well-to-do persons take up a row of plots of 
ground for building their houses upon, they take very good care 
to protect themselves by stipulations in their building leases 
against the contingency of having the corner-house plot seized 
upon as an ‘eligible site” for a public-house. What well-to-do 
persons do for themselves by the intermediation of leases, lawyers, 
and Jand agents, the Permissive Bill proposes to allow poorer 
persons to do for themselves by the less expensive agency of a vote 
in vestry. 

Secondly, it is objected that the majority has no right to inter- 
fere with the social privileges of those who do not agree with 
them. ‘This is true; but only with the addition of the qualifica- 
tion, unless such privileges can be shown to entail actual injury upon 
the purses or persons of that majority. For example, a man has no 
right to object to his neighbour's establishing a croquet-ground 
within carshot of him ; for however much annoyance that invention 
of Satan may cause an individual, it cannot be said to cause any 
deterioration either of the property or of the health of the happily 
little sensitive majority or generality of the population of any 
particular and parochial Gath or Askelon. But the law of Philistia 
does protect us, rich and poor alike, against certain chemical and 
against catgut manufactories; and it is not easy to see why it 
should stop short of allowing the poorer classes to protect them- 
selves against what, after a very considerable experience of 
nuisances, these people have discovered is more injurious than any 
other nuisance to their souls, bodies, and purses. 

Thirdly, it is said that with the Permissive Bill we introduce 
the principle and practice of the ‘‘ tyranny of the majority.” ‘This 
objection comes with graceful and logical sequence from a rejected 
Tory candidate; but as ‘all belief in free government rests 
ultimately on the conviction that a people gains more by the 
experience than it loses by the errors of liberty,” it sounds a little 
oddly in the mouth of a Liberal M.P. But money measures and 
arithmetic settle all questions to which these gauges are severally 
or, as here, unitedly applicable; and I prefer the ‘‘ tyranny ” of two- 
thirds of any population, even though it may be less educated than 
that of the New England States, speaking on behalf of their 


Government, unless it is their management by the colony since| pockets to the ‘‘ tyranny ” of the brewer and speculative builder 
1865. I believe that had proper precautions been taken, and | erecting public-houses on behalf of theirs. 
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Fourthly, we have the analogy of more than a thousand parishes 
in our own country in which, Archdeacon Sandford tells us, the 
beneficent “tyranny” of an autocratic landholder has abolished 
the drink-shops. Is it right to allow the landlords to make a 
prohibitory law, and at the same time to forbid the majority of the 
ratepayers to avail themselves of a permissive one? One at least 
of the landlords in question does, by his vote, appear to have 
thought this was fair dealing, and he has done what his vote could 
do towards perpetuating in towns the existence of evils which 
he will not tolerate on his own manor. [ trust events may show 
that he was actuated in thus voting by a mysterious anticipatory 
sympathy with a minority.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Oxford, May 19, 1869. GEORGE ROLLESTON. 


[Our correspondent seems to ignore that while the nuisance of 
the catgut manufactory obtrudes itself on its neighbours, the 
nuisances, of properly regulated public houses exists only for those 
who are so weak of purpose that they cannot pass them without 
being tempted in. Are we to deny moderate enjoyments to the 
minority because the majority distrust their own moderation ?— 
Ep. Spectator.] 


ART. 

——-— 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Tue Royal Academy has marked the commencement of its second 
century with new galleries and a poor exhibition. As for the new 
building, it was a fortunate thing for the architect that the ground 
it was to occupy gave no temptation to attempt an ornamental 
exterior, a ‘grand national monument,” or a “ palace” of art. 
Screened from the public eye by Burlington House (or by whatso- 
ever edifice may hereafter replace it) towards Piccadilly, and by 
the buildings of the London University towards Burlington 
Gardens, the new galleries were unavoidably considered and 
planned from the inside, and the purposes they had to answer 
were alone consulted. That these purposes were the accom- 
modation requisite for a School of Art, and the best possible 
rooms for exhibiting the year’s pictures, would be a hasty 
conclusion. Picture-galleries and a lecture-room were, of 
course, among the prescriptive objects kept in view; but a 
more important object still was to have a grand entrance and a 
sumptuous banqueting-hall for the annual reception of compli- 
mentary “ patrons.” ‘These are the oblique means of acquiring a 
fashion which Academician brushes might be insufficient alone to 
secure ; and with these means Mr. Smirke has most successfully 
provided his employers. A glance at the ground-plan printed on 
the fly-leaf of the catalogue shows how strongly this last motive 
must have influenced the distribution of the space, and a single 
visit proves how one spacious and well-lighted room has elbowed 
into corners four cramped and indifferently-proportioned apart- 
ments, where the light imperfectly reaches down to the pictures, 
and the inconvenient crowding of Trafalgar Square is reproduced 
in full measure. However, ade fucto privateand irresponsible body 
like the Academy must be left free judges of their own requirements, 
and the public has no right to complain. Besides, there is at least 
one good picture-gallery in the building big enough for the exhibition 
of all or most of the really good pictures likely to be painted in 
any one year. Accordingly, the walls of this room are hung with 
the handywork of Messrs. Creswick, S. Cooper, Redgrave, and 
Lee, of Messrs. Cope, Frith, Horsley, and O'Neil, and of the 
President himself. ‘Those who admire the forms of art, and the 
qualities here displayed, will be well pleased to see the works of 
those popular members of the Academy so favourably set before 
them. ‘There is no present intention of criticizing them here. 
Requiescant in pace. The names of Landseer, Poole, Millais, F. 
Goodall, and Armitage (all members of the Academy) are far 
more suggestive of poetic feeling, high thought, with honest 
and skilful execution; while the memories that accompany 
them are sustained and reinforced by their latest pictures. ‘* The 
Swannery invaded by Sea-Eagles” (120), by Sir E. Landseer, is 
as powerfully conceived and executed as anything that ever came 
from his hand. ‘The vehemence of action, the noise and confusion, 
the ferocity of the pirate eagles, the helplessness of the graceful 
swans (for the temporary rebuff of the enraged eagle on the left is 
but an episode) are but too well realized, and make up a scene 
which is almost too horrible. No one could well endure to live 
with such a picture hanging on his wall, unless it were the wall of 
his staircase or of a gallery occasionally visited. Here the eagle 
with talons stuck deep in the swan’s blood-bedabbled plumage, and 
with strong and cruel beak piercing the very brain of the “ arch- 
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necked prince,” would be a congenial neighbour for Snyder's 
sanguinary pictures of horses embowelled by wolves ; while these 
last would, if necessary, furnish the modern artist with a pre- 
cedent in support of his choice of subject. Pleasanter far 
in point of subject is “The Ptarmigan Hill” (224), a brace 
of black-and-tan setters (whose feet, one would think, must 
be mightily cut about by the rough ground), pointing a small 
pack of birds till the sportsmen arrive within shot. The birds lie 
close, as is their wont; one is already wounded ; and if it claimed 
much attention, the careless or unskilful sportsman might be called 
upon to perform the difficult task of settling the exact distinction 
between himself and the truculent sea-eagle of the first-named 
picture. But the dogs are the main attraction here; and their 
sagacious heads, given without exaggeration or false travestie of 
human character, furnish new evidence of Landseer’s unrivalled 
excellence in this department. Not only is he first, but there is 
no second: at least, at this exhibition ; a saving which Mr. Bottom- 
ley is entitled to have made, in consideration of his very original 
and characteristic animals. Besides the two pictures already 
noticed, Sir E. Landseer exhibits two studies of lions (30, 32), 
masterly and lifelike. In all his work he displays (but not osten- 
tatiously) a wonderful dexterity in expressing the different sur- 
faces of hair and feather, black-webbed foot and yellow claw. 
Ilis drawing, too, including the expression of form by light and 
shade, is of the first order. His colour, as heretofore, is somewhat 
clayey. Another distinguished master of execution among Eng- 
lish artists is Mr. Millais; and it must always be remembered 
how great a power is implied in being thoroughly master of his 
materials. The portrait of ‘‘ Nina, daughter of F. Lehmann, 
Esq.” (127), is a very beautiful picture, how beautiful may 
partly be felt by comparing it with even the best that hang near 
it. With an art that characterizes some of Reynolds’ best 
portraits, Mr. Millais has caught the momentary action of the 
child as she has carelessly seated herself on the greenhouse stool 
of earthenware. The fair skin is painted with extreme delicacy, 
and the whole face is modelled to reality. The white dress is 
relieved by bits of blue, and by the emerald-tinged blue of the 
drapery and the more decided green of the camellia (with 
pink blossom) in the background. ‘These colours are re- 
peated more strongly in the stool. If the whole truth is 
to be told, that must be repeated which has now been 
frequently said and written (and which will bear repetition 
the more easily because the offence it marks is of a kind 
too often repeated by the artist)—that the red flower the child 
holds in her hand had been better omitted. It is too staring 
a contrast to the white dress, detracts from the blooming and 
delicate beauty of the face, and draws away the eye to an unin- 
teresting detail ; ina word, it vulgarizes the picture. A few years 
ago Mr. Whistler painted a sufficiently gaunt woman in white, 
leaning on a mantel-piece ; but in her hand, which fell idly by her 
side, he placed a flower of faint pink, which was not so much 
visible as it furtively warmed the white, with which it har- 
monized, Such a flower had been preferable in Mr. Millais’ 
picture. “The Gambler’s Wife” (104), also by Mr. Millais, 
is a picture all the more touching that the sentiment is not 
rudely thrust upon the notice. A fair woman steals into the 
room, deserted by the card-players, and, it may be, wonders 
what is the charm that lies in the cards she handles. The 
card-table of inlaid wood is most daiotily painted. The 
‘* Vanessa ” (357) is little more than a display of so much dex- 
terity as the artist possesses in painting embroidered silk. It 
cannot be considered a success. ‘There is a coarseness of execu- 
tion both in dress and face which is but a poor imitation of free- 
dom. The face, by the way, looks wet; or it may be pearl- 
powdered? From a work of this nature, where the artist is visi- 
ble in every touch, flourishing his brush, and chuckling over the 
admiration he does not doubt he has forced from all spectators, it 
is pleasant to turn to the more modest and refined pictures of 
Mr. Poole, where the thought is all in all, and the artist has 
worked with a single eye to express it duly. “The Prodigal 
Son” (140) is such a picture, the intensity of the Prodigal’s 
wretchedness - and remorse as he sits among the insensate 
goats appealing directly and uninterruptedly to the heart. There 
is no apparent striving after an effect. If you feel the 
force of the picture, so much the better for you; it is a 
matter of indifference to the artist. A similar quality is ob- 
servable in the soberly painted landscapes of Mr. Peter Graham 
(31, 76); and in this respect they claim direct kinship with the 
works of those great French landscape-painters, Daubigny and 
Corot, who have sent pictures to this exhibition, and of whom more 
hereafter. ‘The spirit is similar, though the mode of workmanship 
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is quite different. ‘* Autumnal Showers” (31) is a lowland scene 
of a very unpretending kind, but made interesting by large treat- 
ment and pure sober colour. There is a certain sadness in the 
sentiment of the picture; and indeed at no time hitherto has Mr. 
Graham shown much sympathy for Nature in her brighter moods. 
This is not intended as a reproach: it is good fortune enough 
when an artist discovers any sort of insight, and dives anywhere 
below the surface ; superficial cleverness is common enough, and the 
difference should always be remembered. Mr. V. Cole may be ranked 
at the head of that large class who paint neatly and cleverly, but fail 
to get beneath the surface. He has cleverness, but so far from there- 
fore admiring him, one feels almost annoyed that he possesses 
so large a share of it,—so much does he want of going to the 
heart of the matter. But look at Mr. Graham’s ‘“‘ On the Way to 
the Cattle-Tryst” (76), and you are transported at once to the 
Scotch Highlands, to its long sweeps of hill and moss and its 
cloud-wreathed mountain tops. This picture is a worthy successor 
to ‘The Spate ” of three years since, and in most respects shows an 
advance in art. One might perhaps have been satisfied with a 
less extent of white cloud, but, on the whole, it is a noble and 
impressive landscape. ¥. 


BOOKS. 

a cael — 
DR. CURTIUS'S HISTORY OF GREECE.* 
Tne work of Dr. Curtius has one obvious advantage over those 
with which it is natural, for Englishmen at least, to compare it. 
The two volumes before us bring down the history to the eve of 
the Peloponnesian War. We travel through more than five of 
Mr. Grote’s volumes, volumes nearly equal in magnitude to these, 
before we reach the same point. So great a difference must 
imply the loss of some interesting and even of some valuable 
matter; but, on the whole, the advantage must be allowed 
to be on the side of the more compendious work. Dr. Curtius 
does not discuss the historical theories and explanation which he 
propounds. He sets forth his own views with sufficient fullneas, 
but seldom cares to defend them. Possibly he carries this method 
to excess. It is quite the exception when he refers us to his 
authorities ; though this is a satisfaction which a reader has a 
right to demand, and which it would not have cost much addi- 
tional space to give. And sometimes, too, another of his habits 
causes a regret. He treats with a rigorous severity the detail 
with which it is the habit of modern historians so copiously to 
illustrate their narratives. We miss, for instance, the picturesque 
and we suppose unquestionably authentic incidents of the recep- 
tion of Themistocles at the Court of the Molossian Admetus, 
incidents for which room has hitherto been found in the most 
compendious histories. Dr. Curtius is not over-sceptical about 
such things; on the contrary, he is distinctly opposed to the de- 
tructive tendencies of some of his countrymen ; and he can catch 
points of detail, when they have a real historical importance, with 
as much acuteness as any man. ‘Take, for instance, the fact 
which he mentions of Cimon, at the siege of Eion, blocking up 
the lower course of the Strymon, so that the water rose up along 
the walls, and the unbaked lime blocks began to dissolve. But 
details, however picturesque, of which the interest is mainly 
antiquarian or personal, he uses what is, on the whole, a wise 
discretion in discarding. To the use of this method he brings a 
learning which in this country it would not be easy to match, and 
which, one would think, must be rare even in Germany, and a 
faculty of connecting together and generalizing from facts which 
he exercises with courage, we might fairly say with daring. The 
result is a picture of Greek political life, to an extraordinary 
degree clear, unincumbered, and impressive. 

The reader’s attention is immediately arrested by the opening 
chapter, entitled ‘* Land and People.” The writer begius by 
pointing out the artificial nature of the division, which, as far as 
the region to the south of the Euxine is concerned, separates Asia 
from Europe. ‘The western coast of Asia Minor, as well as the 
eastern coast of Europe, Ionia as well as Hellas, is to be the 
theatre of Greek history. If a border line is to be drawn it must 
be one which would leave to the western division the coast lands 
of Asia Minor, which, as Dr. Curtius says, resemble ‘‘ the border 
of a different material” woven on toa garment.” He goes on:— 

“In the East the sea has not been able to Hellenize more than the 


border of the mainland; it is far otherwise on the opposite side. Here 
also is massed a mainland projected into the sea in a southward direc- 








* The History of Greece. By Professor Dr. Ernst Curtius, Translated by Adolphus 
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| tion, between the Adriatic and the Pontus; but this central body is not 


only, like Asia Minor, outwardly fashioned by the sea and dislocated on 
its coasts, but the very heart of the country continues to be broken up 
into peninsulas and islands.” 

And, therefore, it was here mainly that the great work which 
Greece had to do for the world was done. ‘At how early a 
date,” says the historian, ‘“‘ would Greek history have come to an 
end had its only theatre been under the skies of India.” ‘The 
peculiarities that have made this fragment of land, so insignificant 
in size, of such supreme importance to the world are well pointed 
out :— 

“Tn Asia great complexes of countries possess a history common to 

them all. There one nation raises itself above a multitude of others, 
and in every case decrees of fate fall to which vast regions, with their 
millions of inhabitants, are uniformly subjected. Against a history of 
this kind every foot-breadth of Greek land rises in protest. There the 
ramification of the mountains has formed a series of cantons every one 
of which has received a natural call and a natural right to a separate 
existence. The villagers of wide plains quail at the thought of defending 
their laws and property against an overpoworing force of arms; they 
submit to what is the will of Heaven, and the survivor tranquilly builds 
himself a new hut near the ruin of the old. But where the laud which 
has been difficultly cultivated is belted by mountains with lofty ridges 
and narrow passes, which a little band is able to hold against a multitude, 
there men receive, together with their weapons of defence, the courage 
for using them.” 
We do not observe that he notices how another centre of human 
thought and action, Palestine, supplies in its apparent insignifi- 
cance, in the variety of climate and soil which it comprises, and in 
not a few close resemblances of configuration, a remarkable 
parallel to the home of the Hellenic race. On the race itself, on 
its origin and relationships, Dr. Curtius has some well-considered 
remarks. ‘The traditionary division into Pelasgi and Hellenes 
he iu a sense accepts. ‘These names do not describe different 
nationalities, but various developments of the same :— 

“Tho Pelasgian times lie in the background, 2 vast period of mono- 
tony; impulse and motion are first communicated by Hellen and his 
sons; and with their arrival history commences. Accordingly we must 
interpret them to signify tribes which, endowed with special gifts and 
animated by special powers of action, issue forth from the mass of a 
great people, and extend themselves in it as warriors.” 

We can compare, if we may venture to lay so much stress on an 
obscure passage, what Tacitus says of the impulse given by the 
tribe of the Germani to the history of the nation on which they 
ultimately imposed their name. ‘The people, as a whole, Dr. Curtius 
regards as an offshoot of the Phrygian race, whose language, he 
says, is closely related to the Hellenic, more closely perhaps than 
the Gothic to the Middle-High German. Our only doubt would be 
whether the Phrygian inscriptions on which this theory as to the rela- 
tionship of the languages is chiefly founded are sufficiently numerous 
or of a sufficiently clear antiquity to support it. When we con- 
sider the character which the Phrygian people afterwards bore, 
especially the wild and barbarous forms of religion which dis- 
tinguished them, and compare it with the grace and order of 
Hellenic thought, we shall see a most remarkable instance of the 
divergencies which may separate kiudred peoples. 

On the Spartan people, the first portion of the Hellenic nation- 
ality which presents to the historian the shape of a definite polity, 
we have here a specially valuable chapter. Lycurgus Dr. Curtius 
regards as a real personage, though surrounded with a growth of 
mythical circumstance. Ile infers, ‘‘from the breadth of his 
mental horizon, from his travels by sea, and wide-spreading con- 
nections, which among the rest especially included Ionia,” that 
he did not belong to the Dorian race. ‘Tradition uniformly 
represents him as having belonged to one of the royal houses, and 
these our author believes to have dated from a time anterior to 
the Dorian migration, being at the same time wholly distinct from 
each other. Of the part taken by Sparta in Greek history a view 
is taken which seems to us very moderate and just. It is no more 
than its due to say that its supremacy in the earlier period, when 
it set itself against the tyrannies which were so easily developed 
in the communities of the rival Ionian race, was absolutely neces- 
sary for the preservation of the true life of the Greeks. Nothing 
could be more true than this :— 

“Truly had this tendency [the tendency to strengthen dynastic 
power by barbarian alliances] proved victorious, the Persians, when they 
claimed the supreme sovereignty of Greece, would have met with no 
national resistance, but with an effeminate and demoralized people, 
headed by princes who, in order to obtain the recognition of their royal 
power, would have been equally ready to do formal homage to the great 
King as their supreme lord and protector. This we ought clearly to 
perceive, if we wish to recognize the debt Greece owed to the Spartans.’ 

Every one who reads Greek history must be conscious that it 
is difficult to do Sparta this justice, as difficult as it is for Pro- 
teatants to acknowledge that the Papacy was once the protector of 
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human freedom. The narrowness and selfishness of Spartan policy, 
the extraordinary scarcity of individual genius among them,—great 
soldiers they had, but scarcely a capable statesman before Brasidas 
and Agesilaus,—incline oursympathiesinevitably tothe cause of their 
great rivals. ‘The mention of this rivalry introduces a subject in- 
yolvedin great complications. Greek history has been written among 
ourselves, as was, perhaps, inevitable, with so close a reference to 
the great political questions which divide us, that we feel inclined 
to attach a special value to the conclusions reached by a philoso- 
phical observer, who takes, like Dr. Cusiius, a point of view which 
we can hardly attain. Dr. Curtius has not reached, in his second 
volume, the period when the action of the Athenian democracy 
showed itself in its most peculiar and significant form; but the 
sagacity and calmness with which he discusses the earlier political 
history, make us look forward with interest to what he will have 
to say on the most difficult of historical questions. ‘The subject, 
however, is too large for us to enter upon, and we must content 
ourselves with noticing one or two points of particular interest in 
the general history. ‘The difficulty is to choose. We would, how- 
ever, direct special attention to the sketch of the rise and fall of 
Lydian monarchy. It is included within a few pages, but it strikes 
us as being singularly powerful and vivid ; as a very happy speci- 
men of the power of historical construction which Dr. Curtius pos- 
gsesses. Lvery one will be struck by the way in which the successive 
monarchs of the line which ended with Croesus, often mere names 
to the student, are made to assume a distinct personality. The 
account of Marathon is another striking passage. Dr. Curtius 
speculates on the remarkable absence of cavalry, the military arm 
on which the Persians most relied, and thus accounts for it :— 

“These considerations [the absence of cavalry and the easy embarka- 
tion of the Persians] incline one to think it probable that, bofore the 
expiration of the nine days, the Persians had relinquished the plan of 
forcing the coast-pass ccecupied and entrenched by Miltiades, and that on 
the tenth day the fleet was already manned, and the cavalry in particular 
already on board. Miltiades accordingly ordered an attack, when the 
Persian forces were divided and their most dangerous arm removed 
from the field of battle ; and the troops which he charged were drawn 
up by the shore to cover the embarkation. This view will also explain 
why Miltiades carried out his attack at this precise point of time, instead 
of an earlier or later; for why should hoe have waited for the tenth or 
the original day of his supreme command, after the rest of the genorals 
had resigned their rights in his favour ?” 

The influence of the Oracle at Delphi and of the priesthoods 
generally on the political and moral life of Greece is another of 
the topics which is treated with special success. Dr. Curtius per- 
ceives in these institutions an element of worth which modern 
historians have not always fully recognized. (reek history, as 
much as any other, ought to modify the hasty judgment which in- 
volves all priesthoods in one common condemnation. There was 
probably a period when Delphi was the source of a moral influence 
almost unmixedly good. ‘The weak element in the institution was 
what may be said to be always the weak element in the office of a 
prophet,—the necessity, real or supposed, of exercising a function 
of predicting. But it would be a mistake to take the degrading 
ambiguities and subterfuges to which the Pythia had recourse to 
secure her reputation as a seer, as any measure of the insight into 
morality and policy which she often showed herself to poasess. In 
his true function Apollo was, as our author says of Epimenides of 
Crete, ‘‘a prophet, not in the sense that he encouraged superstition 
by a soothsayer’s tricks, but in this, that he inquired into the 
origin of moral and political evils, and pointed out remedies for 
them.” 

On the whole, we cannot express our opinion of Dr. Curtius’s 
book better than by saying that it may be fitly ranked with 
Theodor Mommsen’s great work. ‘The translator seems thoroughly 
at home in his task; if the style is not particularly good, and 
the reader may have seen by the extracts that it is not, on the other 
hand, it is very seldom disagreeable or obscure. Sometimes we 
have hal to find fault with it. The expression, for instance, ‘‘ the 
Persian fleet was nothing less than annihilated,” certainly requires 
the assistance of the context to make us understand the meaning 
intended, which is, to be brief rather than elegant, that the Persian 
fleet was nothing like annihilated. Sometimes the figurative 
language of the original is rendered too closely, as when 
we read of the application to present circumstances which 
4Eschylus practised in his plays, that they were not the “ result of 
impure and frosty secondary designs obscuring the pure effect of 
poetry.” ‘The arrangement of the book, at all events in the English 
dress, leaves something to be desired. No help is given to the 
reader in finding what he may want beyond marginal summaries. 
We may expect to have to wait for an index till the whole work 
is completed, but we, at least, ought to have a full table of 
contents. 





BISHOP ATTERBURY.* 

Tus life of an illustrious man, although written in a highly 
eulogistic strain, will not add to his reputation. Mr. Folkestone 
Williams has been anxious to do a service to the memory of Bishop 
Atterbury, but has singularly failed in the effort. ‘There are many 
trifling blunders in the work, but the greatest blunder is the work 
itself. ‘The author has spoilt a good subject by his method of 
treatment. He has written a very dull book, and dullness in 
authorship is a fault not to be forgiven. ‘The position occupied 
by Atterbury, his vast ability, the friends with whom he associated, 
the work to which he vainly devoted a great portion of his life, 
point him out as one of the most prominent men of his age. He 
was the Chaplain of Queen Anne, and the Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of the Pretender, a bishop of the Established Church, and a 
traitor to the established Government ; an eloquent preacher, a fine 
orator, and a persistent plotter ; he was a courtier and a revolution- 
ist, aman of peace, yet one who would fain have plunged the coun- 
try in civil war; a sagacious Protestant bishop advocating the regal 
claims of a silly, pigheaded Romanist! We eutirely agree with 
Mr. Williams, when he says that the Bishop ‘‘ought not to be denied 
his claim to honourable fame because he chose to commit himself 
to Legitimacy, when that cause was embraced by an important 
section of the intelligence and wealth of the country,” but 
he fails to prove his case when he asserts that Atterbury was 
forced into the service of the Pretender, and would never have 
been a Jacobite if he had been fairly treated. ‘This statement, 
made in the preface, is entirely refuted in the body of the work. 
It was not bad treatment that made Atterbury a rebel, or if Mr. 
Williams prefers the term, a legitimist, for he was iu high favour 
at the Court of Queen Anne, and when that monarch died, he at 
once put himself into communication with the exiled family. 
There are grounds for believing that he was pledged to the 
Jacobite cause while the Queen lived, but as there is some uncer- 
tainty on this point, the Bishop should have the benefit of the doubt. 
This, however, is certain, that Atterbury was one of the earliest and 
most active plotters against a Government which Mr. Williams ac- 
knowledges was‘ wellsupported,” and that when Atterbury defended 
himself against the charge of treason with an earnestness that looked 
like truth, and with solemn asseverations, there was ‘‘ no doubt of 
the culpability of the accused.” ‘The truth is that the Bishop 
understood and was accustomed to practise what Arbuthnot calls 
“the noble and useful art of political lying,” and this, it may be 
said, was forced upon him by the exigencies of his position. But 
if he deemed it lawful to defend himself in the House of Lords by 
protesting his innocence “in the most deliberate, serious, and 
solemn manner,” and appealing to God for the truth of what he 
said, it was surely unnecessary that he should tell a lie also to his 
best friend, Pope. Yet on parting from his friend, he said that 
he would allow him to call his sentence just, if he ever found 
that he had any concerns with the exiled family. 

The conduct of this ‘‘ exemplary prelate,” as Mr. Williams calls 
him, was never directed by a lofty Christian morality. He wasa 
clergyman by an accident of fortune, he was a politician by 
instinct, and if he deserves respect for adhering to a hopeless 
cause, the means he used to promote it were not always the most 
scrupulous. In early life his father counselled him to put his 
trust in God and to marry a rich wife, and like an obedient son he 
obeyed his father to the letter. Even Mr. Williams allows that 
‘+he was not insensible to the advantages of improving his op- 
portunities,” and the courtly phraseology of his letters shows that 
he knew well how to turn a compliment and to flatter a friend. 
Atterbury’s conduct shows the fairest in domestic life. Nothing 
can be more beautiful than the warm affection that existed be- 
tween the exile and his only daughter, nothing more affecting 
than the story of the dying woman, eager to outstrip death and 
pressing through a thousand difficulties of travel that she might 
receive her father’s blessing and die in her father’s arms. 

As a man of letters Atterbury has few claims upon our attention. 
Everybody knows how in his youth he entered the lists with 
Bentley, and was ignominiously defeated. Yet, as Lord Macaulay 
says, he deserves the praise, whatever the praise may be worth, of 
producing the best book ever written by any man on the wrong 
side of a question of both sides of which he was profoundly ignorant. 
For the rest, he published sermons, which for rhetorical effect 
are not without merit; and so impressive was his eloquence, 
that on the death of Prince George, he is said to have made the 
(Queen fee) the loss of her husband ; he appreciated Shakespeare and 
Milton, and perceived that ‘* Samson Agonistes ” was written “in 








* Memoirs and Correspondence of Francis Atterbury, D.D., Bishop of Rochester, wtth 
Notes of his Distinguished Contemporaries. Compiled chiefly from the Atterbury and 
Stuart Papers. By Folkestone Williams. 2 vols. London: W. H. Allen and Uo. 
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the very spirit of the ancients,” yet he deemed the poem capable 
of being improved, and begged Pope to “ polish” it. Waller, 
whom he styles the parent of English verse, was apparently his 
favourite poet ; but he admired Roscommon, and with more justice 
Prior, whose poem of ‘* Solomon,” according to Mr. Williams, is 
unquestionably the finest that poet produced, and contains passages 
that very few of his contemporaries could have equalled. Mr. 
Williams makes strange blunders, both in his criticisms and in his 
facts. Prior’s fame rests upon his lyrics, and he would have been 
long ago forgotten if his poetical reputation had depended upon 
**Solomon” or upon ** Henry and Emma.” 

By the way, how did Mr. Williams discover that Congreve, who 
was born in 1670, was the author of the Plain Dealer, which 
appeared in 1677; and how is it that he speaks of Robinson 
Crusoe and the novels of Mrs. Manley as exciting the interest of 
the town when Congreve was pursuing his Temple studies? The 
author of the Mourning Bride was forty-nine years of age and 
within ten years of his death when Defoe published his wonderful 
fiction, and he must have been a very mature student indeed if he 
‘was preparing for the legal profession when Mrs. Manley published 
her first novel. Again, the biographer tells us upon one page that 
Bishop Trelawney died in 1721, and on another that Atterbury 
dedicated to him two volumes of sermons which were published in 
1723. Moreover, we should like to ask him upon what grounds he 
asserts that Stella was ‘most probably” a natural child of Sir 
William Temple; or that Steele was ‘‘ assuredly treated illiberally ” 
by Addison because he ‘took exclusive possession of Steele’s 
original idea, the character of the immortal Sir Roger de Coverley.” 
On the whole, we do not think the student of history or the lover 
of literature will gain any equivalent compensation for the toil of 
wading through these dreary volumes. They contain indeed many 
valuable facts, although not a great many which cannot readily be 
found elsewhere; but the book is chaotic, bewildering, provoking, 
without symmetry, without arrangement, without any of the 
charms of a well-written biography. If there be any order in the 
work, it is the order of confusion. 





MEMOIR OF ALEXANDER THOMSON OF BANCHORY.* 


Tuere is in the minds of a large and perhaps the best class of 
readers, a feeling which amounts to positive annoyance when a 
new memoir is pressed upon their notice. A novel may be ever so 
trashy, a new theory ever so wild, a new history ever so little 
dependable, but the same feeling is not excited, the same sense of 
resentment is not roused. ‘The reasons which lie at the bottom of 
this are not without their interest. First, there is the latent idea 
that the memoir of any man is only a posthumous mode of self- 
assertion,—and self-assertion, even when successful, as it very gene- 
rally is, is never forgiven; then there is the confident anticipation 
that the book will be in nowise a revelation. A novel may be ever 
so poor, but it may chance to reveal some subtle shade of human 
thought or passion which else had passed us unaware. ‘The new 
theory may be never so wild, but it may chance to supply the hungry 
want of some ill-fed spiritual nature, but the ordinary memoir 
will do nothing of the kind; its central figure is draped with 
rigid propriety ere it be exposed to the public gaze, and even 
actions which should be the exponents of character become its 
mere garments, well or ill fitting, asmay hap. A third objection, 
and perhaps the most universal, rises in the form of a question, 
what right has the individual so canonized to be obtruded on the 
notice of the public at all ? 

And this is the thought which will be uppermost in 
most minds at the first sight of the somewhat bulky volume 
before us, the more especially as the style of the biographer 
is not attractive, and is disfigured by all the angularities of the 
theological school to which he belongs. Yet after reading the 
book through carefully, we can see reasons, sufficient at least to 
satisfy many minds, why the subject of it should receive at the 
hands of his fellows more than a passing notice. Alexander 
Thomson was a simple country gentleman, living the greater part 
of his life at his own place at Banchory, neither seeking celebrity 
nor attaining it, but in bequeathing, as he has done, to the Free 
Church College of Aberdeen a most valuable museum and 
noble library, besides the bequest of some £30,000 to the 
Free Church Divinity Hall, which he helped so materially 
to establish, he has conferred a sufficiently great national 
obligation upon Scotland to have his name enrolled among 
the many sons whom she delights to honour. On the whole, we 
think it worth while briefly to glance at some of the main points 
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in these reminiscences of a quiet life. As his biographer has not 
inaptly put it, this man, living almost exclusively on his patrimonial 
estate, yet ‘‘ touched life at many points.” He was an archeologist 
of no mean powers of research, contributing from time to time 
valuable papers on new discoveries, which he patiently sifted. A 
Calvinist of the most Conservative type, he laid his scientific 
studies beside his theological ones in parallel lines which could 
never touch ; he did not want them to touch, he was disturbed by 
no misgivings that they didn’t. When called to live through the 
rough days of Scottish history which saw the rending in twain of 
the National Church, he entered heartily into the cause of the Free 
Church, and brought considerable influence to bear on its behalf, 
With the quietest unconsciousness he could plead for equal rights, 
quoting that ‘‘ Oppression maketh a wise man mad,” without a 
thought that the same principle applied to Catholic Emancipation, 
which he so bitterly opposed. An almost inconceivable narrowness 
in the theological, we will not say spiritual, side of his mind injured, 
if it did not render altogether useless, one side of his judgment. As 
when he enters in his diary, ‘‘ Putting papers and letters in order ; 
burnt Channing's works.” Or again, ‘‘ Reading Buckle on Scotland ; 
incredibly ignorant and perverse.” _ “I have now finished the 
perusal of this work [the History of Civilization], the most preten- 
tious farrago of rubbish I ever read, the worst authorities selected, 
the best facts misquoted or misapplied, the logic generaily petitio 
principii, the whole book the most grovelling materialism, and 
the bitterest enmity against revealed truth and moral excellence, — 
Voltaire his model idol.” And yet—Is any one of our readers 
inclined to turn away in contemptuous displeasure, he may well 
remember that contempt is the child of ignorance, and that a wider 
knowledge looks (as one has well said) behind and beyond it, 
and conquers it utterly. ‘This man, who uttered with a quict 
mind much he deemed unchallenged truth, who, in all his 
life, probably never felt a doubt, yet filled no unworthy niche 
in God’s world. He laboured incessantly at social reforms, 
wrote papers full of admirable suggestions which leavened 
much subsequent action on the subject. He was the great 
promoter of the feeding schools of Aberdeen, which were conducted 
on the sound principle that if real good was to be done to the 
juvenile delinquents in the way of reform, good food and sufficient 
work must go together. He found that if one main element of 
juvenile crime was idleness, another was hunger ; it was useless to 
offer starving children instruction till they had given them food. 
The system proved an excellent one. ‘The attendance at the schools 
was to be voluntary, but ‘‘ the child who is absent from morning 
hours receives no breakfast, absent from forenoon hours receives 
no dinner, and if absent from the afternoon receives no supper.” 
Miserable as were the homes of these children, it was yet (we 
think with admirable judgment) decided that it was better to let 
them return to them to sleep than to provide dormitories. Of course 
the ery was raised, the good done in the day would all be undone 
by the pernicious influence of these wretched homes ; but it was (we 
think wisely) thought a less evil than the banding the children 
together in the formal masses which destroy all individuality of 
The results, at least, have confirmed the sound- 
During the first five years of these schools 
had been in attend- 


character. 
ness of the theory. 
it was proved that not one child who 
ance there was committed to prison or fell into the hands 
of the police for any offence. But Mr. Thomson’s efforts were 
not directed to the pauper and criminal classes alone. The wel- 
fare of the Universities of Aberdeen was a subject of the deepest 
interest to him, he took an active part in the question of their 
union ; but as Dean of Faculty, to which post he was early elected, 
he had devoted his attention to internal reforms much needed. 
For one thing especially he strove, to throw open for competition 
bursaries of a much larger amount than then existed, doing away 
with the small ones. He had noticed that many of the poor 
students who are the glory of Scotland came to the Universities 
too poor to supply themselves with the amount of food and com- 
fort so essential to support the mental strain. Many of the most 
promising died off just as the object of so much self-denial seemed 
obtained. It was no light labour to try and touch to good purpose 
this phase of human life; how deeply the poorer students of the 
University are indebted to him can only be faintly known by the 
many who will benefit by his munificent bequest. 

In social life he gathered round him men of culture from every 
rank in society. His Calvinism and the sternness of his theological 
creed never interfered with his hospitality, or with the genuine 
liking which he had for men like Bunsen and Tholuck, if brought 
into personal contact with them. It was his habit even late in 
life, Dr. Duff records, to ascertain the predilections of any guest, 
and then ransack his extensive library for the subjects he knew 
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would interest him, so that every morning a fresh batch of books 
should be on table for his use, till at last a considerable library was 
accumulated in his bedroom. The same witness says, ‘‘ From all 
I had seen and known of him in the course of a quarter of a cen- 
tury, I could not but regard him as perhaps the most variedly 
accomplished iay Christian proprietor in Scotland,”—no mean 
testimony from so acute an observer. His memoir will not be 
widely read, he belonged to a school fast passing away ; but it will 
be long before his name perishes out of the country to whose best 
interests he gave a quiet, unostentatious, but lifelong service. 





OXENHAM ON THE ATONEMENT.* 
Tuat Mr. Oxenham’s volume, which has now reached a second 
edition, is the work of a scholar, a gentleman, and a Christian, 
few of its readers, we should imagine, even among those who 
would most dissent from his opinions, will be disposed to deny. 
‘To many, on the other haud, we should trust it will be an almost 
unspeakable pleasure to find how much they have in common with 
one from whom they may on some points widely differ. It is 
probably unnecessary here to state that Mr. Oxenham,—not- 
withstanding his retrocession from the Anglican Communion,—is 
one of those who have had strength of mind to resist the fascinatious 
of implicit obedience, of blind self-surrender to Ultramontanist in- 
fluences ; that he belongs to what may be termed, we trust, without 
offence, the Liberal portion of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
is an especial follower of one whom many persons would think 
the most eminent theologian of that school at the present day, 
Dr. Dillinger, of Munich, whose First Age of Christianity and the 
Church Mr. Oxenham has translated, and to whom he dedicates 
the present volume. Nor would it be easy to fiud in the 
theological literature of the Roman Catholic Church a work 
breathing a freer and larger spirit, or showing more clearly 


the writer's desire and capacity at once to “prove all 
things,” with a view to “holding fast that which is good.” 


In striking contrast with some contemporary attempts to re- 
vive a sort of Aquinas-worship, Mr. Oxenham does not scruple 
to speak of ‘the entire absence of a critical spirit, or in- 
deed of any critical machinery, the want of historical knowledge, 
and the prevalent ignorance of Greek” among the schoolmen, 
Aquinas not excepted; admits unhesitatingly the incorporation 
of the Isidorian forgeries into the Decretum, and the spuriousness 
of the so-called works of Dionysius the Areopagite. Notwith- 
stauding the doubtful elements in the theology of Duns Scotus, 
he avowedly prefers to the Thomist the Scotist doctrine of the 
Incarnation, which grounds this upon the necessities (if the word be 
allowable) of the divine nature, instead of viewing it as a mere pre- 
requisite of the Atonement. Ile does not in anywise ignore Pro- 
testant theology, or mention it only to disparage it, still leas does 
he confine himself to recognizing that portion of it which leans 
most to Romanism. Of Luther even,—though he deals with him 
more severely than with Calvin, whose ‘language on the Atone- 
ment comes much nearer, on the whole, than Luther's to that of 
Catholic theology,”—he admits that, ‘‘ considering that he was a 
man of strong religious earnestness, it is only natural . . . . that 
much which is true and even edifying should be found in his 
writings,” and ‘can ualerstand, and in some degree share,” a 
feeling of * personal respect for the man.” Making, as he tells us 
in the preface to the present edition, more frequent use in it than 


in the former one of contemporary English writers, we find him | 
devoting several pages to Mr. Macleod Campbell's work on the | 


Atonement, and quoting or freely referring to, not only the 
Wilberforces or Mr. Liddon, but such writers as Mr. Maurice, the 
fate Dean Milman, Dean Stanley, the Author of Hece Homo, Mr. 
tobertson, &e. Even Baur of Tubingen he does not overlook, 
and characterizes him as being, ‘ton the whole, reliable as a 
chronicler of opinions.” Nay, he admits that ‘even from the 
Positivist we may have something to learn.” In words which 
many a Protestant clergyman would do well to take to heart, he 
says:—‘* Science, philosophy, and criticism are knocking at our 
doors to-day. We must accept or reject them, and to reject their 
aid is to hand them over to the service of error.” And, again :— 

“ Neither, on the other hand, must we carp at scientific discoveries 


‘which seem to trench on received opinions. In such cases, it has been 
very common, first, to say that the new theory is untrue; and then that it 


is dangerous to religion ; and when at last it is proved to be both true and | 


innocuous, that it is unimportant, for every one knew it before. But 
this is neither wise nor altogether honest. 


offending the prejudices of the ignor 
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If there is a danger in | 
ant, there is also a danger of shak- | 
ing the faith of the learned, when we insist on denouncing as irreligious | 


what they perhaps know to bo a demonstrated fact. . . . . A Catholic, 
firm in his belief, will have as little desire to check the free course of 
science as doubt that its results will ultimately tend to the confirma- 
tion of faith . . . . When we remember how it was once imagined, by 
friend and foe alike, that revelation itself was at stake in the discus- 
sion of the solar system, we can afford to smile at the ignorance, or the 
impatience, or the unbelief, which welcomes or dreads, as the case may 
be, in the results of geology or physiology, a probable death-blow to our 
Christian faith.” 

We have endeavoured to indicate as fully as we could the larger 
side of Mr. Oxenham’s mind and faith. But there is a narrower 
one to both. If he admits that “in the process of development 
. ... there must be two factors, an earthly and a divine,” and 
that “ the human element is here supplied by the labours of theo- 
logians, the meditations of saints, and even by the external, 
perhaps antagonistic, speculations of men of science, men of the 
world, heretics and uabelievers,”—expressly including *‘ the Posi- 
tivist,” in terms above quoted,—he proceeds to add, ‘+ All these last 
are in truth unconsciously serving a common end, as the Gibeon- 
ites of old were ‘hewers of wood and drawers of water’ to the 
chosen people, whom they hated or despised,”—so that the most 
single-minded man of science, devoting his life to the pursuit of 
truth in God's outward creation,—the purest-lived and most 
unselfish amongst those whom Mr. Oxenham’s present Church 
chooses to set down as heretics, is only assimilated to those 
members of a doomed race who, by a trick, escaped utter exter- 
mination, under the penalty of being reduced by a perpetual curse 
to the practice of the most servile labours! And thus it is that 
whilst as a Christian—in Christ—we may feel most near to the 
writer of the work before us, yet, as a Romanist, he is separated 
from us,—he separates himself from us,—by a gap which from 
us to him cannot be bridged over. 

The work, it may be observed, professes expressly to be, not “a 
complete investigation and harmony of the Scriptural doctrine of 
the atonement,” but a ‘history of the development of that doc- 
trine in the Church.” An introduction “on the principle of 
theological developments” is appropriately prefixed to it, agree- 
ing substantially with the well-known work of Dr. Newman; 
and to this introduction is appended a note, very curious to Pro- 
testant readers, on the immaculate conception of the Virgin,—in 
which, by the way, the distinction is usefully made that the 
new dogma does not imply a miraculous conception of the mother 
of Jesus,—the writer appearing to consider the doctrine a lawful 
outcome of the process of theological development. It is true that 
in a previous portion of the text he admits that the question has 
‘‘no immediate bearing onthecentreof Christian faith orof Christian 
worship.” Bat that the solution in one way or the other of a 
question that has no such bearing should ever be erected into a 
dogma,—a part of an orthodox creed, to be accepted under pain of 
damnation,—is surely one of those audacious experiments on the 
consciences of men which no church would venture on that had 
not in her heart exchanged her Lord's injunction, ‘ Jadge not, 
that ye be not judged,” for the assertion, “ I judge, and will not be 
judged.” 

This is not the place for entering at leagth upon the specially 
theological views enunciated in the work. ‘Those who have the 
opportunity, will do well to compare with it a tract by the Rev. F. 
Garden on the Atonement, published in 1861 in the first series of 
‘“ Tracts for Priests and People,” the historical portion of which 
runs toa great extent parallel with Mr. Oxenham’s exposition ; 
but above all, the appended “ Comments by another Clergyman ” 
(Mr. Maurice), in which the value of the successive historical views 
of the atonement is pointed out with a freedom and a power to which 
| all Mr. Oxenham’s studious impartiality of judgment cannot reach. 

It may, however, be observed that in strougly opposing the 
| forensic view of a vicarious sacrifice in the atonement, he is in 
agreement with a certainly growing teudency in Protestant 
theology. And no doubt that view, essentially individualist in 
its conception, offers the extreme danger of breaking up the unity 
between humanity and its Head, and making us overlook the repre- 
sentative character of Christ in Lis suffering for the actual sinner. 
But in the craving which in all ages has visited the purest and most 
unselfish among the sons of men to suffer punishment in place 
of the actual sinner,—a craving which the most righteous earthly 
' father will shriuk with the most of awe from denying fulfilment 
to amongst his children,—which, apart from Calvary, has in 
Scripture its highest expression in St. Paul's wish to be * accursed 
from Christ for his brethren,”—will be found the undying 
witness in. the heart of man for the supreme morality of 
that voluntary substitution of the innocent for the guilty 
in which the Father is well pleased, which at once calls forth 
j all the depths of His eternal love, and testifies also, as nothing 
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else can do, of the unity of His human family in the representative 
headship of Him who laid down His life for His brethren. And very 
valuable indeed is Mr. Oxenham’s book in showing how step by 
step,—here a little and there a little,—larger and still larger 
views of Christian truth have gone on unfolding themselves ; since 
the experience of the past thus affords us a sure pledge that, as 
we are already often enabled to discern the harmony of apparent 
contradictions which our forefathers hotly disputed about, so will 
our descendants see the harmony of those which still perplex and 
estrange us. 

Meanwhile, we would especially commend to our readers, for its 
exceeding devoutness and beauty, Mr. Oxenham’s final chapter on 
‘‘The Moral Fitness of the Atonement,” by far the greater part 
of which should come home to every Christian heart; and every 
such heart should also echo back the noble words of the ‘ Preface 
to the Second Edition,” in which the writer says :— 

“Tt is the scandal of Christendom that the Atonement should have 
been turned into a war-cry, that the professed disciples of the Crucified 
should meet to wrangle beneath the shadow of His Cross. But it is also 
certain that, if ever the wounds of Christendom are to be healed, and the 
scornful or unbelieving millions within and without its visible precincts 
to be re-united to one another, and to Him who died to reconcile all unto 
God in one body by the Cross, that union can only be consummated 
through the great attraction of His atoning love, who was lifted up that 
He might draw all things unto Himself.” 
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Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. By John Merrifield, F.R.A.S., 
and Henry Evers, (Longmans.)—This is a very elaborate and complete 
work, which may be used in schools where these branches of knowledge 
are taught, or by men who are engaged in the practical application of 
them. The explanations, as far as we have examined them and are 
capable of forming a judgment about them, seem lucid and well arranged. 
The book is peculiarly rich in examples for the student to work out. 
Connected with the same subject, though of a more theoretical descrip- 
tion, is A Treatise on the Action of Vis Inertice in the Ocean, by William 
Leighton Jordan, F.R.G.S. (Longmans.)—“ It is well known,” to quote 
from the introduction, “ that if an open vessel containing water be held 
in the hand and moved, the action of vis inertiw gives the water which 
it contains a tendency to move along the surface in the opposite direc- 
tion to that in which itis moved..... Though the vessel containing 
the water be set in motion, the water tends to maintain its position.” 
The question which the author discusses is whether this law comes into 
operation in the ocean through the motion of the earth. And he does it first 
by inquiring theoretically what this action of the vis inertize would be; and 
secondly, by practical investigation into the phenomena of ocean currents, 
which seem to coincide with the results at which the a priori reasoning 
arrives. The book is illustrated by some very interesting charts. 

Smoke; or, Life at Baden. By J. Tourguencf. 2 vols. (Bentley.)— 
Life at Baden means Russian life, for all the characters in the volumes 
before us aro Russian. M. Tourguenef is ono of the first novelists of 
his country, but this book does not present him in as favourable an 
aspect as one would wish. The story is an exceedingly disagreeable one. 
Our own novelists tell us enough about faithless wives to make us 
little anxious to become acquainted with Russian varieties of the genus. 
And we cannot suppose that the translation does justice to the original. 
We imagine it to have been made from the French. We find it said of 
acertain Vorochilof that “he knocked his toes together in military 
style.” We have never observed this military habit, which indeed 
cannot be easy to practise. Can it be that the original is the French 
“talons ;” and that the translator makes a strange confusion between 
this word and “ toes,’ making our word “talons” a middle term? But 
there are good things in the book, which, indeed, we noticed some yoars 
ago, before any translation into English had been made. The hero, for 
instance, wants to know why a certain Goubaref has such influence. He 
has neither talents nor character, he is told ; “ but he has a powerful will, 
and among us slaves this is an article which does not abound.” And there 
is something very pathetic in the saying that a Russian at once loves 
and hates his country. 

History of Prussia. By M. A. D. (Whittaker.)—It may be supposed 
that nothing very complete on such a subject can be includedin a small 
volume like this. Five centuries, accordingly, from 1200-1700, are dis- 
posed of in twice as many pages. But the leading events from 1700 down 
to the present are given in what seems to be a carefully compiled and 
useful summary. One of the stories of Frederick William I. is new to 
us. He liked to have the portraits of his giants taken ; when these, as 
often happened, were but indifferent likenesses, he would have the man’s 
face painted till it bore some sort of resemblance to the picture. 

Leonora Casaloni. By T. A. Trollope. 2 vols. (Chapman and Hall.) 
—It is not difficult to predict what sort of novel Mr. T. A. Trollope will 
write when he tells an Italian story. We know that he has the ad- 
vantage of being thoroughly at home in that country; we expect, there- 
fore, and generally find, a certain power in the description of scenery 











purpose and relevancy that they offend even those who are in nowise 
inclined to become defenders of things Papal. Aud we may also expect 
a fairly readable story, which, however, Mr. Trollopo will take no pains 
to make ploasant, as far as the disposing of the characters is con- 
cerned. Doubtless he acts from a sense of duty; possibly he wishes us to 
feel that while the Papacy remains dominant, stories generally cannot have 
a pleasant end. We are unreasonable enough to feel dissatisfied when 
they have not, and that whether the Pope be Antichrist, or no. 

The Student's Manual of Modern Geography. By W. lL. Bevan, M.A. 
(Murray.)—This manual is intended for advanced students, and is, on 
the whole, the best book of the kind that we have seen. The task of 
compressing into a moderate-sized volume tho information which 
average readers want to find can now, when the subject-matter is so 
vast, be accomplished with absolute success. We happened, for instance, 
to turn to the account of the Siborian lakes, and found it very meagre. 
Lake Baikal, which is certainly a noteworthy object, is dismissed 
with a line. On the other hand, many matters which we looked out are 
given with a quito satisfactory fullness; and everywhere tho informa- 
tion seems to be of the most recent. The historical illustrations of the 
geography strike us as especially well done. We notice a slight 
error in the spelling of the Elbruz mountain in the Caucasus. It is 
correctly given in the index; but in the statement of the comparative 
heights of various eminences is confounded with the name (Elburz) 
given to the range that extends to the south of the Caspian. 


Captain W. J. Wyatt's Political and Military History of the Hano- 
verian and Italian War (Stanford) is illustrated by very full maps and 
plan, and forms,—allowing for the expression of the author’s sympathies, 
which are strongly anti-Prussian,—an interesting and valuable work. 
That portion which relates to the Italian campaign has been published 
before ; the author now adds an account of the struggle in Hanover. A 
story that includes the battle of Langensalza is naturally an agreeable 
task to him, and though no more deplorable and purposeless waste of 
brave men’s lives has ever taken place, there is an heroic element in 
it which commands admiration. 

Waverney Court. By George W. Garrett. 3 vols. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—We are surprised to learn that this novel appeared in the 
St. James’s Magazine. That periodical is, we believe, conducted by a 
lady who must know what a good novel is, if the having written a good 
novel gives such knowledge; anything worse than this book we have 
not often seen. We were not favourably impressed by a passage in 
the first chapter. <A clergyman called away to see a dying daughter, 
thus addresses his family, “I must go to the village first. The clergy- 
man has duties which even the father must not forget. Then I will 
hasten to the train.” Did any man ever talk like that? But all sense 
of the fatuity of the style, and the weakness of the characters, is 
soon lost in disgust at the plot. The hero is a young baronet; 
woe are carefully informed that he has been very profligate, 
and wo do not see that it is even pretended that he is re- 
formed ; nevertholess, he is made as happy as possible. Perhaps 
we must not complain of this, nor even of his having at least meditated 
bigamy. But we do complain of what the reader is permitted, we may 
say, compelled to believe about him, that is, that he has murdered his 
uncle, and that he has married the younger of two sisters, after having 
seduced the elder. It is true that these crimes are ultimately assigned 
to other persons, his exculpation from the latter of the two being most 
clumsily managed; but the suggestions are unpleasant. After this, 
further criticism is scarcely needed; but we may say that in some of 
the characters the ordinary licence of imitation is exceeded. Such a 
servile copy, for instance, as Mrs. Evelyn is of Mrs. Nickleby, is what 
no author ought to permit himself. 

Thoughts and Notes. By Elihu Burritt. (Cassell and Co.)—Mr. 
Burritt tells us that twenty-five years ago he started a paper that was 
“especially devoted to the Anti-Slavery cause, Peace, Temperance, 
and Self-Cultivation.” On ono of these points a great triumph has beon 
obtained, in which he may fairly claim some share. No one will object 
to wish him equal success in the others. One definite idea at least 
distinguishes him from the crowd of talkers who obscure great questions, 
and that is the “ocean penny postage.” We do not know whether he 
actually invented the notion; he has certainly identified his name with 
it, and we do not doubt that it will one day make him immortal. We 
only wish that we could be certain that another of Mr. Burritt's aims, 
universal peace, were rendered at all more easy of accomplishment by 
ready means of communication. 

Two French Marriages. By Mrs. C. Jonkin. 3 vols. (Smith and 
Elder.)—These three volumes contain two tales. Both are cleverly 
told; both show the author to be thoroughly at home in French scenes 
and among French people ; indeed, she is so much at home that once or 
twice she almost forgets to write English, as hore, for instance :—‘ She 
felt sure that Madame Aubry was for something in this change of Paul's 
| style.” But though we see no difference in point of cleverness between 
| the two, though both are equally well-intentioned, yet we should cer- 
| tainly say to all who may be inclined to take our advice, read the second 
| rather than the first. It is more pleasant, and generally more wholesome. 
| We suppose that the first is intended to display the dark, the second the 





and character. Nor shall we be wrong in expecting some very sharp | bright side of the French system of arranging marriages ; but it would be 
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easy to object to the relevancy of cither illustration. The darkness which 
gathers round the end of the first would come anywhere from the same 
causes. A marriage contracted in a fit of disappointment would be equally 
certain under any system to endin trouble. And, on the other hand, however 
highly womay value tho dutiful obedience paid to the commands of parents, 
can we not imagine too high a price being paid even for that? “Ray- 
mond's Church shall be my Church,” cries the young countess to the 
pastor who will not otherwise accept her as a daughter-in-law. Wo 
strongly object to such a morality. It may not hurt kings and queens, 
but it is deadly to the souls of private mon and women. 

Rules and Cautions in English Grammar. By William Rushton, M.A. 
(Longmans).—We have looked through this book with considerable 
interest, sometimes, indeed, inclined to join issue with Mr. Rushton, but, 
on the whole, agreeing with his remark. We recommend the book 
especially to teachers. It will help to dissipato the delusion, which still 
may be found to exist, that there is no such thing as English grammar. 
This does not hinder us from believing, and, we suppose, Mr. Rushton 
would agree with us, that it will bo best taught by help of comparison 
with the more exact grammar of such a language as Latin. Among 
other remarks worthy of note we may specify those on adjectives. It is 
perfectly just to object tothe statement that “ Adjectives are not names 
of things.” It is curious, indeed, to see how the old philosophical 
questions perpetually reappear. In talking about the nature of sub- 
stantives and adjectives, we may suddenly find ourselves involved in the 
controversy about the existence of matter. Has the thing, represented 
by tho substantive, any existence independent of its qualities which are 
represented by adjectives? If it has not, which has tho better claim 
to a name which implies substance? May we take leave to question 
Mr. Rushton’s note, on p. 18, “* Compare candidus ‘ brilliant white’ with 
albus ‘dead whito;’ and xiger ‘jet black’ with ater ‘dull black’”? 
Such an unqualified statement is misleading. Strangely enough, the 
New Latin Primer translates ater by “jet black ;” and something may 
be said on this side. We have, for instance, albus olor, and niger 
cygnus; whereas theso adjectives, according to Mr. Rushton, aro not 
really opposed. 

From the Levant, the Black Sea, and the Danube. 2 vols. By R. 
Arthur Arnold. 2 vols. (Chapman and Hall.)—Mr. Arnold's two 
volumes are made up of letters written en route, and he makes an 
apology, which we may say at once is scarcely needed, for any impor- 
fections which may have arisen from this cause. He seems to havo 
spent some months in Greece during the Cretan insurrection, and he 
laments the mistaken policy of Greek statesmen who give themselves 
up to the “grand idea,” i.e., territorial aggrandizement and supremacy 
over the Christians of the East, while roads and bridges are things of the 
future, the fruitful soil is uncultivated, the finances of the country are 
in disorder, and brigandage is freely employed as an engine of warfare 
between contending political factions. At the same time, ho does justice 
to the progress which Atbens itself has made from a more collection of 
hovels to a place having some pretentions to the rank of an European 
city. He was present at the election by ballot of members of the Boule, 
and was much pleased with the order and decorum with which the voting 
was conducted. If we mistake not, his account of the scene has already 
appeared in print. Ho also spent some time in Euboa as tho guest of 
an English gentleman settled at a large estate there, and had ample 
opportunities of observing tho daily life and habits of the peasantry, 
and, moreover, of witnessing their curious religious coromonies at Eastor- 
tide. He went on to Constantinople, and was delighted, as every one 
must be, with that loveliest spot in Europe, the Bosphorus. We have 
heard before his “Glasgow Engineer's ” descriptionof the city as“ ashower 
of wooden houses fallen into a grovo of trees.” From Constantinople he 
went to Odessa and Sebastopol. Tho most interesting region of the 
Crimea, the interior and south-eastern parts, with their lovely scenery, 
and the remains of successive races, Troglodytes, Aryans, Genoese, 
Karaites, Tartars, and many another, he does not appear to have visited. 
On the whole, Mr. Arnold has given to the public two pleasant and 
interesting volumes, which we can recommend to our readers. 

Traditions of Edinburgh. By Robert Chambers. (W. and R. 
Chambers.)—This book was first published forty-five years ago. By a 
fortunate circumstance, to which we certainly owe the preservation of 
many interesting traditions, Mr. Chambers was brought into contact in 
his youth not only with great literary men of Edinburgh's best age, but 
with many other representatives of times that were passing away. He 
speaks, for instance, of having dined forty years ago with a lady who 
had seen the Young Pretender in Edinburgh. This lady, by the way, 
was the proprietor of “ Dr. Anderson's pills,” Dr. Anderson having been 
a physician of the time of Charles I., and the property having descended 
from him to his daughter, from her to a certain Thomas Weir, and from 
him to a great-niece, the old lady in question, who pointed “ to the brief 
series of proprietors intervening between Dr. Anderson and herself as 
no4mexpressive indication of the virtues of the medicine!” We have 
taken almost at random a specimen of Mr. Chambers's recollections ; the 
book abounds with others of more importance. Edinburgh is, indeed, 
exactly the place where traditions most abundantly flourish, The 
capital of an enterprising nation, it has been the scene of many remark- 
able events and the habitation of many remarkable men, and its moderate 
size has always admitted of a certain unity in its society most favourable 
to the preservation of things worthy of being recollected. It could not 





have found a better chronicler than Mr. Chambers. It is itself a literary 
curiosity of no common kind to find an author bringing out, after an 
interval of nearly half a century, a new edition of a work of his youth. 

Mrs. Overtheway's Remembrances. By Juliana Horatia Ewing. (Bell 
and Daldy.)—Mrs. Ewing, who is, we believe, a grandaughter of Dr, 
Wolff, republishes these charming little stories from Aunt Judy's Maga- 
zine. We strongly recommend the young people who have not read 
them there to make a pleasant atonement for their neglect, or the neg- 
lect of their elders, by making acquaintance with them now. Little 
Ida, and the old lady to whom she gives the name of Mrs. Overtheway, 
are equally delightful persons, and we shall hope to meet them again. 

Historic Ninepins. By John Timbs. (Lockwood.)—This is a book 
which altogether defies criticism. The purpose of the book—if it has a 
purpose beyond existence—is to bring together a number of historical 
facts or quasi-facts that have been asserted, deniod, and, as is sometimes 
the case, asserted over again. The term “ Ninepins,” we presume, is 
used for what is often standing and often falls. But Mr. Timbs travels 
far beyond these boundaries. In fact, he has given us here a vast col- 
lection of historical “odds and ends,” which make up a very amusing 
book, a book, of course it must bo understood, to be taken up now and 
then, rather than to be read through. 

Paul Goslett's Confessions. (Virtue.)—We wonder who may be the 
author of these little papers, which we see are reprinted from St. Pauls 
Magazine. Has some one been imitating Mr. Lover, or has Mr. Lever 
been imitating himself? The scene in which Paul pays a visit to Sir 
James Magrubor, the British Minister at Naples, reminds us of a similar 
scene in A Day's Ride, and must, at the least, have been exeguted by 
a skilful disciple. The whole story is good ; the main idea, a géntleman 
receiving his own ransom in the character of a brigand, is peculiarly 
happy. The other two sketches, Paul as the guest of the Rev. Daniel 
Dudgeon, an Orange parson in Ireland; and Paul as the manager of a 
hydropathic establishment in Germany, though not equally good, are 
sufficiently amusing. 

Prehistoric Nations. By John D. Baldwin, A.M. (Sampson Low.)— 
Mr. Baldwin sets himself to prove that the various civilizations of the 
ancient world were preceded by one of older date, which was the work 
of the Ethiopians or Arabian Cushites. This people he finds in 
Phoenicia, in Chaldea, in India, in Africa, it may almost be said every- 
where. He brings to the support of this thesis a considerable amount 
of research; but though he has, it would seem, read many bocks, he 
does not inspire us with much respect for Lis manner of using them. 
He is much too fond of arguing in this style. “The nautical science of 
the old Arabians must have been equal to their great commercial 
enterprise ;” the “ great commorcial enterprise ” being, as far as we can 
see, purely hypothetical; and this again :—'‘It is in the highest degree 
probable that the Arabian Cushites occupied India. It is unreasonable 
to suppose otherwise,” &c. Nor does Mr. Baldwin prepossess us by his 
style of speaking of other inquirers. He even appears to impute to 
them a wilful ignorance. They seem to him to conspire to defraud his 
Cushites of their rightful honour. Writers whose authority is certainly 
not inferior to that of Mr. Baldwin are dismissed in the briefost manner. 
“It is preposterous to talk of these structures [the rock-cut temples of 
India] as no older than the ninth or tenth century of the Christian era.” 
Yot the statement has been made by those who have bad good oppor- 
tunities of judging, and made with especial reference to those structures 
which are ornamented with the symbols of Nature-worship, a distinctive 
sign, according to Mr. Baldwin, of Cushite origin. 
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Shipley (0.), Invocation of Saints and Angels, 24mo... 
Smith a H.), Treatise on Elementary Algebra, cr 8v 





Stier (R.), The Words of the Apostles, trans by V enables, 






COOKING APPARATUS, 








Surprising Adventures of Philip Quarll, 18mo ... 


) 
Terrington (W.), Cooling Cups and Dainty Drinks, feap 8VO ..+++0...(Routledge) 
Tertullian’s Writings, ed by Roberts and Donaldson, vol 1, 8v0........00+ (Clark) 
Thackeray's (W. M.), Works, vol 20, the Four Georges and English “stomenteng 





ists, 8vo. vee 
Tholuck (Dr.), Light from the Cross, cr 8vo.. 
Thomas (Annie), The Dower House, cr 8vo .. 
Vessels and Voyages, by Uncle George, 16mo . 
Walton's Complete Angler, cr 8V0 ...... 





Warwick (A.), Spare Minutes and Premeditated Resolutions ... 


Wangh (E.), Lancashire Sketches, cr 8vo... 
Wheeler (J. T.), History of India from the Ea. 


Wolseley (Col.), The Soldier’s Pocket Book for F ield ‘Service 
Wroth (W. R.), Sermons, chiefly Mystical, 12M0 ....,...000.00 
Young (M.), Readable Shorthand Self-Taught esausebescigemense 















* NORWEGIAN ” SELF-/ 
APPARATUS, the entirely new invention in cooking brought out at the 
Cooks to perfection, roasts, boils, and stews, &., by a very 
short use of fire, after which the process completes itself without any further fire 


ACTING COOKING 


All boils and stews require only 


ten minutes’ boiling. The food is completely cooked in about the same time as if 
fire were used alone, but it will continue smoking hot and quite unspoiled, and there- 
fore fit for table, for eight to thirty hours, according to size of apparatus. 








(Longman) 3 6 ELF-ACTING 
«(Macmillan) 6 6 
SVO cccocceceeee(Clark) 10 6 io 
(T r a 
a Se ATEN 
10 6 
Paris Exhibition, 1867. 
(Smith & Elder) 7 6 
5 0 | Or attention whatever in the portable apparatus. 
20 
...(Groombridge) 1 6 
(A. Murray & Son) 1 0 
(Groombridge) 1 0 
..(Simpkin) 5 0 I JOUR PRIZE MEDALS. 
(Triibner) 21 0 





.(Muemillan) 50 
...(Palmer) 5 0 
(Stanford) 2 6 





teeeeneeees 


ee FOOD, LABOUR, and FUEL. 
4 











THIRD EDITION, FIFTH THOUSAND. 
Third Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo, with Map and Thirty Lithographic Plates, price 21s, cloth. 
By W. Srevart Trencn, 
Land Agent in Ireland to the Marquess of Lansdowne, the Marquess of Bath, 
With Illustrations from Drawings by the Author's Son, J. 


EALITIES of IRISH LIFE. 


and Lord Digby. 
Townsend Trench. 


“This is certainly a remarkable book, and it distinguishes itself in the current 


literature of the Irish question by striking out a decided line of its own. 
It will help Englishmen to 


understand Ireland and the Irish better than they have ever done before."—/aill 


* The appearance of this work is most opportune. 


Mall Gazette. 


“ This work is different from any other book on Ireland we have met with. 
faithfully describes its contents. 
word about politics or the Church in it from one end to the other.”"—Quarterly 


title, ‘ Realities of Irish Life,’ 


Review, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., 


Paternoster row. 





Foe USE in EVERY HOME. 





Ke the RACES, ‘“* DERBY,” &c. 











"— Times, 


Fo YACHTING 


i OR SPORTSMEN’S USE.—A_ hot dinner miles away from 


any fire. 


and BO: ATING PARTIES. 





Its 
There is scarcely a 


P. ATEN 


*‘ NORWEGIAN ” 


SELF-ACTING COOKING 
APPARATUS. 





HE 





Dr. MURCHISON on DISEASES of the LIVER, JAUNDICE, &c. 
In post 8¥o, with 25 Woodcuts, price 10s 6d, cloth. 

DISEASES of the 

By CHARLES Murcnison, M.D., 


Cua Physician and Lecturer on the Practice of Medicine, Middlesex Hospital. 
work 


LINICAL LECTURES on 


JAUNDICE, and ABDOMINAL DROPSY. 


“Tt is the most instructive, the most teaching, 
language."—St. Louis Medical and Surgical Journal, 


“ A book which surpasses in clinical usefulness every work on discases of the 


liver yet published.”—Medico-Chirurgical Reriew. 


“A standard authority on the diseases of which it treats, the principal objects 
kept in view being accurate diagnosis and successful treatment.”—Lancet, 
Paternoster row. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., 


* NORWEGIAN ” 


servants as well as to housekeepers in 
ticularly, than in winter.—Punch. 


must be a real blessing to 
ummer no less, if not more par- 


BOX 





JATENT 

and SIMPLE 

keep food, wines, &c 

July and 4th August, 1s 
S, W. 
Within, 


LIVER, 






on its subject in our 


PA'TEN 


. 


DUR E 





OGNAC BRANDY, 
Very Choice, 75s. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, 

6 Edwards street, Portman square, 


453 per dozen. 


Wine Merchants, 
London, W. 


Samples and a detailed List of Wines forwarded on application, 


Fine Old, 54s. 
DINNER CLARET 
DESSERT CLARET 





* NORWEGIAN ” 
REFRIGERATOR acts 1 


SILVER and CO.,, 
and 66 and 67 Cornhill, London, E.C 
be had of all ironmongers in town and count: "y. 


APPARATUS and SIMPLE 





CLARET 





APPARATUS 


and will 


COOKING 


an ice preserver or safe, 





old in a high temperature.”"—See Times, 30th and 3ist 
Patentees and M vnufacturers, 2, 3, and 4 Bishopsgate 
Works, Canal Cut, Limehouse. To 


A liberal discount to the trade. 


“NORWEGIAN” COOKING 


REF RIG ERATOR. 


T 












c L AZENBY and SON. 
desmenuseacd (Vin Ore ait BITC) .ccoccccces evcesed per doz. 12s. 
“LUX) . ooo SS. 4 
"Fine flavoury ‘Bor POMOGIEEE) .covnenesctmsnccveseces 





Samples and a detailed List of other Wines forwarded on application, 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
TUESDAY EVENING LECTURES. 

The last Lecture of the present series will be delivered 

m June 8, by E. B. TYLOR, Esy. Subject: * The 
Spiritualistic Philosophy of the Lower Races of Man- 
kind.” 

The tickets will admit either Ladies or Gentlemen, 
and may be obtained at the Office of the College, price 
28. 6d. each. 

The proceeds will be paid over to the Fund now 
being raised for erecting the South Wing of the 
College. JOHN ROBSON, B.A., 

Secretary to the Council. 


HEATRE ROYAL HOLBORN. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. BARRY SULLIVAN. 
Legitimate Success.—F: ifth Week of MONEY. 
EVERY EVENING at 7.30 the MISTRESS OF THE 
MILL, To be followed at So'elock by Lord Lytton’s great 
lay (in five acts), entitled, MONEY. Lord Glossmore, 
fr. Lin Rayne; Sir John Vesey, Mr. W. H. Stephens ; 
Sir Frederick Blount, Mr. Charles Coglan; Captain 
Dudley Smooth, Mr. J. C. Cowper; Alfred Evelyn, 
Mr. Barry Sullivan; Mr. Graves, Mr. George Honey; 
Mr. Stout, Mr. A. Bernard; Sharp, Mr. E. Dyas ; 
Toke, Mr. F. Baines; Old Member, Mr. W. Arthur; 
Lady Franklin, Mrs. Charles Horsman; Georgina, 
Miss Louisa Thorne ; Clara Douglas, Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin. Acting Manager, Mr. Amory Sullivan. 


IVE HOURS’ RATIONAL AMUSE- 





GREAT LIGHTNING INDUCTORIUM. Daily, at 
a quarter to 3 and half-past 7—Two Musical, Spectral, 
and Scenic Entertainments, “ A-Ladd-In’s Lamp" and 
“ Robin Hood,” by George Buckland, Esq. ; Stokes * On 
Memory ;” * The Mysterious Hand” (reset by Pichler), 
answering in writing all questions; lecture by J. L. 
King, Esq., on Woodbury’s “ Photo-Relief Process,” 
with Doré’s “Elaine,” and Pilcher’s “ Astro-Metro- 
scopes,” are the chief Whitsun Holiday Entertain- 
ments provided for One Shilling at the ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC, 
| omiéee CLERKS 
LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
(Established 1840.) 


“MUTUAL 


TEES. 
R. W. Crawford, Esq., M.P. 


TRUS’ 
Thomas Baring, Esq., M.P. 
7 L, de Rothschild, 
M.P. 


Thomson Hankey, Esq., 
MP. 


The progress of this association may be judged by 
the fact that at the recent division of profits, upwards 
of £100,000 was added to the policies of the assured. 

The present income of the association exceeds £76,000. 
the accumulated assets, after payment of the above 
bonuses, &c., of all known claims, exceed £370,000, 
By the system of paid-up policies adopted by thls 


association all losses avoided on the relinquishment of | 
| FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 


a policy. 
WILLIAM THOMAS LINFORD, F.LA., 
No 15 Moorgate street, May, 1869. 


Secretary. 


| Somerset House, 


| | IEBIG 
MENT.—Professor PEPPER'S Lecture on the | #4 of MEAT.—PARIS EXHIBITION, 


“Believe me, the finest scenery in the a is 
improved by a good Hotel in the foreground 


| ht RACOMBE HOTEL. — eal 
Location ; beautiful Scenery; 200 Apartme nts ; 
handsome Public Rooms; Table d'Hote daily 
Address, J. BOFIN, Iifracombe, North Devon. 


\ JOOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
—HOWARD'S PATENT, No. 2,133. 
In lieu of and more durable than painting and grain- 
ing. Plastered walls, ceilings, doors, or other surfaces 
covered with any real wood selected. Special designs 
in any style, and estimates free, 
Show Rooms—26 and 27 Perners street, London, | 


; B.B. NEW PATENT LAWN 

MOWER, London made, of high-class metal 
only, fitted and finished in a superior style. 10-inch 
machine, £3 5s; 12-inch, £458; 14-inch, £5 5s ; 16-inch, | 
£6.—J. B. BROWN and CO., 90 Cannou street, and 148 
Upper Them: 's street, London. | 


( VERLAND TRUNKS for -INDL eae 

Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &e., 


sir. 





will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Strand, London, 
COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
1867, 
ITAVRE EXHIBITION, 1868, the 
GOLD MEDAL.— Only sort warranted perfect and 
genuine by Baron Liebig, the Inventor, “A success 
and a boon.”—Aedical Press and Circular, One pint of 
delicious beef tea for 24d, which costs ls if made from | 
fresh meat. Cheapest and finest-flavoured “stock” 
for soups, Xe. 

CAUTION. — Require Baron LIEBIG'S signature 
upon every jar. Sold by all Italian Warehousemen, 
Grocers, Chemists, and Ships’ Store Dealers. 

AU CE.—L EA and PERRINS. 

The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 

Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces seatteactiinel the World. 


GOLD MEDALS; 











| and very 


| duty-paid price list 


TWO | - 





(ILMER’S BE DSTE ADS, BE DDING, 
and nad ROOM FURNITU RE —An Illustré uted 
east with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM 
FURNITURE, sent (free by post) on application to 


| street, Oxford street, W.—Factory, 34 and 35 Charles | 


street, 


} chemists and perfumer 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 

r¢ INAIIAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This ce rated old Irish Whisky gained the 
AN. Prize Medal. It is pure,mild. mellow, delici 
wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or w sale, at 8 Creat 
Windmill street, London, W.—Ob ye the red seal and 

pink label; cork branded “ Kinah: un’s LL Whisky. 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST. of same quality as that supplie ito 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 


Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases. 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 









us, 





















Co., Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London. 

W.C. 

7 ANDALU ZA”"— 
4 . iedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 

Maria, Cadiz Bay, Spanish Wines exclusively. For 





oft thirty-five different qualit 


shipped and bottled by the Asso 


Spanish wines, 
| tion, address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 
E.C. Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 28s and ots 


respectively, seut on receipt of remittance. 





THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 
JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 


d by CROSSE and BLACKWELL 
Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments 
Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Whulesale 


quality, manufactur 











; at the Manufactory, Soho square, London, 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS. and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps and Lamps for India. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures, 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW Rooms. 

Broad street, Birming gham, —Establis hed 1807, 


FOWLAN IDs’ KALYDOR 

& is universally esteemed by ladies for its i: apr ving 
and beautifying effects on the complexion and skin. It 
eradicates all redness, tan, pimples, spots, freckles, and 
_ renders the skin soit, clear aud 
std and 8s 6d per bottle. Sold by 
* Ask for * Re WwW LANDS 
cious 


discolorations, 
blooming. Price 4 





and beware of spurious aud pera 


KALYDOR,” 
KALYDOR. 


articles under the name of K 





DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


Pamphlet Priced List, “Pure Wine and How to Know It,” free on application. 


Case of Six Red and Six White Wines, £1 11s 4d. 
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EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
vears at 54, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent. 
per annum, Interest payable half-yearly by cheque or 
by coupons attached to the Bond, as may be desired. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


OMPENSATION in CASEof INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSURANCECOMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
% Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 

street, London, E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
LIFE INSURANCE 


[MPERIAL 
COMPANY. 


Curer OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OFFIcE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2.800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
£950,000, 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is invited 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
tue most moderate terms and the most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


PQUITABLE LIFE OFFICE, 
4 ESTABLISHED 1762. 
Temporary Offices: 11 New Bridge street, Blackfriars. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 
REE 


I CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The FIRST ANNIVERSARY of the FREE CHRIS- 
TIAN UNION will be held as follows :— 

A PvusBLic RELIGIOUS SERVICE in the large Hall, 
Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, on Tuesday evening, June Ist, at half-past seven, 
conducted by Ministers of various Churches. 

Sermons by the Rev. ATHANASE COQUEREL (in 
French), Pasteur of the French Protestant Church, and 
the Rey. C. KEGAN PAUL, Vicar of Sturminster, Dorset. 
The Devotional Service by the Rev. WILLIAM MIALL, of 
Queen's Road Chapel, Dalston, and the Rev. JAMES 
MARTINEAU, of Little Portland-Street Chapel. 

The First ANNUAL MEETING, on Wednesday even- 
ing, June 2, at half-past seven, at Freemasons’ Tavern, 
in which M. Coquerel and others will take part. All 
persons interested in promoting Catholic Union are 
earnestly invited. 

Papers explaining the nature and objects of the 
Union may be had from Messrs. Williams and Norgate, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 


























TOTAL REPEAL of DUTY. 

TRHE HAND-IN-HAND 
OFFICE (Instituted A.D. 1696) 

CHARGE whatever for DUTY from this date, 

Bridge street, E.C. 

‘DOUDAULT'S PEPSINE POWDER. 
Taken by dyspeptics at each meal, to assist 

digestion. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE, 4s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
OUDAULT’S PEPSINE PILLS, 3s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
OZENGES of the RED GUM of 
AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat. In 
ottles, 2s, 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


N ~URIATE of AMMONIA 
A LOZENGES. — In Bottles, 2s. Useful for 
Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm, and preventing 
violent fits of coughing. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE 
(Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 31, 1867), 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


FIRE 
makes NO 
1 New 




















MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste 
with the excellence and durability of material for —_ their House has been noted for upwards of Seventy 
Years. 

CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to Her MAJESTY, H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
H.R.H. the PRINCESS LOUIS of HESSE, 32 Wigmore street, London, W. 





ICOLL’S PROMENADE COATS, 
“The PRINCE'S FROCK OOAT” and “The 
PRINCE'S RIDING COAT,” made of Elastic Cloths, 
the cost for morning wear being 35sand 42s. ‘The same 
styles and shapes are made in cloths of a higher flnuish 
for Dress Promenade at various prices. 


ICOLL’S FASHIONABLE WAIST- 

COATS consist of Cashmeres, Quiltings, Drills, 

&c., and are made of the same materials as the Frock 
and Riding Coats. 


ICOLL’S FASHIONABLE 

TROUSERS are‘of Check, Fancy, and Plain 

Angolas, in different qualities, at prices from 14s, 18s, 
21s, 25s, &e. 


ICOLL’S FASHIONABLE OVER- 
COAT, “The PRINCE'S PALETOT.” This 
garment inclines somewhat to the figure, and has a 
very gentlemanly appearance, is made of Tweed, 
unlined, for One Guinea; Fancy Cheviot, trimmed with 
silk and velvet, Two (juineas and a Half; of Melton 
Cloth, Two to Three Guineas, 
ICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in EVEN- 
ING and MORNING DRESS for GENTLEMEN. 
— Dress Coats, 52s 6d to 738 6d; Frock Coats, 63s to 84s; 
Morning Coats, 42s to 63s. 


NERVANTS’ LIVERIES.— 

Best at moderate prices. 
TREBLE-MILLED CLOTH OVERCOATS and 
MILLED-CLOTH FROCK-COATS, thoroughly Water- 
proof, for Grooms and Coachmen. 

H. J. NICOLL, Tailor to the Queen, the Royal Family, 
and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 118, 120 
Regent street, W.; and 22 Cornhill, E.C. Manchester: 10 
Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold street. Birmingham: 
39 New street. 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application, 

| | ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

Z The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine, 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers, 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men. 











E LAZENBY and SON beg to 
_4e “@nnounce that their POSTAL ADDRESS has 
been changed from 6 Edwards street, Portman square, 
to 90 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE; 
the Metropolitan Board of Works having directed that 
Edwards street be united with Wigmore street, under 
the title of * Wigmore street.” 


“T HAVE NO APPETITE.”—Then 





uso WATERS’ QUININE WINE, the finest 
tonic bitter in the world. Sold by grocers, oilmen, con- 
fectioners, &c., at 30s per dozen. WATERS and 
WILLLAMS, the Original Makers, Worcester House, 
34 Eastcheap, London, E.C. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
y HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so mnch ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, 1s 
Dovble ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, Is 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 10d. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 


office, Piccadilly. 
| NEW PATENT. 
) LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRALNS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 108, and 16s each ; postage, 6d, 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London, 





ICH SUMMER SILK DRESSES, 
£3 7s 6a, wide widths, 13 yards in each dress, 
Lyons manufacture, remarkably cheap ; neutral colours, 
and deeper shades for balf-mourning. 
JAY'S, 
247, 249, 251 Regent street. 
LACK GROUND ALPACA 
DRESSES, with WHITE FOULARD DESIGNS. 
One Guinea-and-Half each. Patterns free. 








JAY'S, 

THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WABE- 
HOUSE, 247, 249, 251 Regent street. 
FPELOS (“WHITE | PARAFFINE ” 

SOAP. A combination of the purest Soap with 
trebly refined white, solid Paraffine, in tablets, 8d and 
1s, is exquisitely perfumed, imparts a grateful softness 
and suppleness to the hand, and exerts a cooling influ- 
ence on the skin peculiar to itself. 

See name on each tablet and wrapper. 
Wholesale—J. C. and J. FLELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, 8. 


IELD’S “UNITED KINGDOM” 
SOAP. (Registered.) This beautiful soap is made 
in six varieties, viz., Cherry, White and Brown 


Windsor, Lavender, Honey, and Glycerine, each tablet 
having a distinctive tint and perfume, the whole form- 
ing a combination of colour, form, and fragrance entirely 
unique, Price 3d per tablet. 
See the name on each, 
Wholesale of J. C, and J, FIELD, 36 UPPER 
MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 
JTNDIGESTION REMOVED 


MORSON'S 
PEPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, and 
GLOBULES, 


the successful and popular remedies adopted by the 
Medical profession for Indigestion, 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s., with full directions, by 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists. 
Caution.—See name oneach Bottle, 


1OD LIVER OIL. 
FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, &e. 


Oe» - LIVER OTL. 


FOR DEBILITY, 


OD LIVER Ol L. 
PALE NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Testimonials as to its purity and genuineness have 
been received from the following eminent physicians :— 
Professor Taylor, M.D., &., &e, 
Dr. Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., F.LS., &e. 
Dr. Edwin Payne, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.B.CS., &., &e 
Just imported by 
KEATING and CoO., 79 St. Paul's Churchyard. 
In imperial half-pints, 1s 6d; pints, 2s 9d; quarts, 5s ; 
five pints, lls. 


MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S ss 
“FAIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—Colds, Coughs, Shortness of Breath —These 
corrective remedies are infallible for these pectoral 
complaints, which neglected, often end in asthma, 
bronchitis, or consumption, ‘The Ointment, well rubbed 
on the chest and back, penetrating the skin, is carried 
directly to the lungs, whence it expels all impurities. 
All the blood in the body constantly passes through the 
lungs, and there all noxious particles tending to produce 
discase can be quickly, thoroughly, and permanently 
neutralized, rendered harmless, or ejected from the 
system. In influenza and all chest complaints early 
curative measures are imperiously demanded; one 
day's delay may cause a protracted illness ; one week's 
neglect may consign the diseased to destruction. 








)ARRK'S LIFE PILLS promote appetite 
aid digestion, and purify the blood. They clea 

from the body all hurtful impurities, and may be 

resorted to at all times with perfect confidence. 
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MR. AUSTIN’S SATIRE UPON FASHIONABLE SOCIETY. 


NOTICE.—7THE SEASON: a SATIRE. 


By AtFrED AUSTIN. 


A New and Revised Edition—being the 


Third—is ready this day, price 5s. 


*,* For nearly eight years this work has been out of print. 
have decided the author to permit of its republication. 


Two considerations, however, 
First, that during those eight years there 


has been aconstant demand for it. Second, that whilst social follies—to use no harsher term—have 
increased rather than abated, there at present prevails a disposition to canvass thom with frank- 
ness, which scarcely existed at the date of its original appearance. 


London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 74 and 75 Piccadilly. 





MACMILLAN’ §S MAGAZINE, 
No. 116, for JUNE. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 
1, “INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT BETWEEN 
GREAT BRITAIN and AMERICA.” A Letter 
to Charles Eliot Norton, Esq. 


2.“ A BRAVE LADY.” By the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” Chapters I. and II. 


3. = —e DICEY on “The ITALY of 














4.“ aaa REFORM.” 
6. Mr. G. A. SIMCOX'S “EARTH to EARTH.” 

6. ARCHDEACON ALLEN’S “VISIT to KEBLE.” 
‘7. “ESTELLE RUSSELL.” "Chapters XXIV. -XXVI. 


8, Mr. JOHN “BURNELL PAYNE on “ENGLISH 











"9. “M. VICTOR HUGO'S NEW ROMANCE." 

10. “OUR NATIONAL INSURANCE.” it 

11. PROFESSOR HUXLEY on “SCIENTIFIC EDU- 
CATION.” 





MACMILLAN and Co., London. 
LACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
JUNE, 1869. No. DCXLIV. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


for 


LATE for the TRAIN 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the REIGN of GEORGE 
Il. No. XL—The SCEPTIC 
A YEAR and a DAY.—Part II. 
SIR JOHN LAWRENCE.—Part III. 
AMERICAN REASONS for PEACE. 
CORNELIUS O'DOWD. 
Tue TEMPTER. 
SELLING A HORSE. 
IRELAND—IN TERROREM. 
W. BLAcKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


Now ready, Is, No. 114, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
JUNE. With Illustrations by Ropgsrt BARNES 
and GEORGE DU MAURIER. 
CONTENTS, 
PUT YOURSELF in HIS PLACE. 
tration.) Chapters VIIT. and LX. 
WALLENSTEIN and HIS TIMES. Part II, 
IDOLATRY. 
MAISONS 2 SANTE. 
A BIRTHDA 
The ALCHEMISTS, 
The COURTYARD of the OURS D'OR. 
Illustration.) 
MILITARY SIGNALLING and TELEGRAPHY. 


Smitu, ELpeER, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 


HE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, for 
JUNE, is now ready, price 1s. 
CONTENTS. 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. By the Author of 
“Cometh up as a Flower.” (Continued.) 
POETRY of the PERIOD—Mr. Browning. 
. The WONDERFUL ADVENTURE of Capt. POTTS. 
FRENCH PREACHERS: a Court Preacher and 
Father Hyacinthe. 
A TALE of a FRENCH CHATEAU. 
PROTESTANT PROGRESS in SPAIN, 
LORD BYRON’'S MARRIED LIFE. 
CROQUET—A Poem. 
SUSAN FIELDING. By the Author of “ Steveu 
Laurence, Yeoman,” &c. (Continuation.) 
RIcHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 


¢ HAMBERS’S JOURNAL 
38TH YEAR. 

CONTENTS of JUNE Part, Price 8d. 
A TWO-WHEELED STEED. 
HISTORY vid POETRY. In Two Parts. 
SUBMARINE-TREASURE VENTURES. 
NOBODY'S LUGGAGE. 

and RESCUES, 








(With an Illus- 


(With an 


OADM We we 





PIT CATASTROPHES 
SLANDER and LIBEL. 
HARD-UP. 
WILL-MAKING. 

The LAND of the DIAMOND. 

A REVOLUTIONIZED TRADE. 

FROM the RANK, 

The GOLDEN AGE of LITERATURE. 

The LIFE of the RANK and FILE. 

MY VERY ODD UNCLE, 

MAY CUSTOMS. 

RAILWAY COMMUNICATION ACROSS the CHAN- 


NEL. 
The RED RIVER and the : BELT. 
An OPTICAL DELUSIO. 
The MONTH: Science a Arts. 
FIVE PIECES of ORIGINAL POETRY. 
And Chapters L.-X. of an Original Tale, entitled 
A COUNTY FAMILY, 





PROFESSOR in ” aed ILLUSTRATED 


In large crown 8yo, vie “ Ties gilt, and gilt edges, 
pages. 


CYCLOPEDIC SCIENCE, 


By : x erace. 
Professor of Chsaiey, and Honorary Director of the 
Royal Polytechnic Institution. 
EMBRACING 

LIGHT: Reflection and Refraction of Light—Light 
and Colour—Spectrum Analysis—The Human Eye— 
Polarized Light. 

HEAT: Thermometric Heat—Conduction of Heat— 
Latent Heat—Steam. 

ELECTRICITY: Voltaic, Galvanic, or Dynamical 
Electricity. 

MAGNETISM: Electro-Magnetism, Magneto-Elec- 
tricity, Thermo-Electricity — Dia-Magnetism — Wheat- 
stone's Telegraphs. 

PNEUMATICS: The Air-Pump—The Diving-Bell. 

ACOUSTICS: The Education of the Ear. 

CHEMISTRY: The Metals—Elements which are 
not Metallic. 

With Six Hundred Illustrations. 


FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford street, Covent 


Garden. 
4 te 
CONTENTS. 
LINE ENGRAVINGS. 


1. IN the PASTURE, after R. Ansdell, A.R.A. 

2. The CLAIM for SHELTER, after Miss R. Solomon. 

8. ENTRE DEUX AMOURS, from the group by 
Carrier-Belleuse, 

In addition to numerous Literary Contributions 
relating to the Fine Arts, this part contains an Account 
of the following Exhibitions. The ROYAL ACADEMY 
—SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS— 
INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS— 
also a Sketch of the State of Art in Scotland and the 
Provinces. Art Gossip and Notabilia, &., &c. 


London: VirTUE and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 


ART JOURNAL, for JUNE, 1869, 
price 2s 6d. 





Crown 8 yo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 
rpwo OR ‘THREE WEDDINGS. 
A TALE, 

“The story of how Maria Holden set up her little 
shop and almost starved herself, in her stern resolve 
to be honest, is told with admirable simplicity and 
pathos,........ There are some capital bits of character.” 
—Spectator. 

“ Most agreeably written.”—Pudlic Opinion. 

“We heartily wish a large circulation to this well- 
told little narrative.”"—Morning Star. 

“A sensible realistic story of common life, inculcat- 
ing the wholesome doctrine of work and self-help for 
women.” —British Quarterly, 

“We commend this work to the perusal of gentility, 
struggling with poverty, and ashamed to give up and 
come down into the arena of honest labour.”— West- 
minster Review, 

London: Provost and Co, Saeeee to A. W. 
BENNETT), 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C 


Now y ready, price 103, bound a cloth. 
RITISH and FOREIGN STATE 
PAPERS, Vol. 51, for the years 1860-61. Com- 
piled by the Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, 
Foreign Office. 
WILLIAM RiIp@way, 169 Piecadilly, W., and all Book- 
sellers. 





Now ready, with Maps and Plans, 2 vols. post Svo, 24s. 
JORD'S HANDBOOK for SPAIN. 
A New Edition, thorougely revised on the spot. 
With the Railways, Hotels, &e. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street, 


"THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
Just published, oblong 4to, price 15s. 


N AIDEN HOURS and MAIDEN 
IVE WILES. 20 Plates, designed by Beaujolais. 

“A book the success of which is tolerably certain. 
It only requires to be seen in order to be appreciated. 
It comprises twenty spirited and cleverly executed 
cartoons, printed in two tints, professing to convey, in 
a playfully satirical manner, an insight into the hourly 
occupations of that interesting individual, the * damsel 
of the period,’ "—Jforning Post. 

Haney | SOTHERAN and Co., 








136 Strand, W.C. 


This ‘day, 8y0, price * 


HE SPIRIT of TRUTH the HOLY 
SPIRIT: a Sermon, Preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, on Whit Sunday, May 16, 1869. 


By ConNoP THIRLWALL, D.D., Bishop of St. David's. 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London; Oxford, and 
Cambridge. 





DITOR, LITERARY and MANAGR. 
RIAL, of an old first-class Liberal Provincig} 

As a considerable salary would be given, pro- 
portionate to qualifications, it is requested that only 
gentlemen of proved experience in the higher grade of 


Daily. 


journalism apply. V. V. V., Adams’, Newsagents, 9 


Parliament street. 





ARTNER WANTED, for a first. 
class Newspaper and Priviing Business, in an 
English Colony. Established 20 ycors, and perfectly 


sound, £2,000 capital required which & good 
income will be secured. A practica! Printer liberally 
met, 


Particulars of THEOBALD BROTHERS, Account- 
ants, 14 Cornhill, and 78 Lombard street, E.C. 


U NIVERSITY of LONDON.~ 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the next Half- 
Yearly Examination for MATRICULATION in this 
University will commence on MONDAY, the 28th of 
JUNE, 1869. Inaddition tothe Metropolitan Examina- 
tion, Provincial Examinations will be held at Owens 
College, Manchester; Queen's College, Liverpool; 
Stonyhurst College; St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw; 
Queen's College, Birmingham; and St. Patrick's 
College, Carlow. 

Every Candidate is required to transmit his Certifl- 
cate of Age to the Registrar (17 Savile row, London, 
W.) at least fourteen days before the commencement 
of the Examination. 

Candidates who pass the Matriculation Examination 
are entitled to proceed to the Degrees conferred by the 
University in Arts, Laws, Science, and Medicine. This 
Examination is accepted (1) by the Council of Military 
Education in lieu of the Entrance Examination other- 
wise imposed on Candidates for admission to the Royal 
Military College at Sandhurst; and (2) by the College 
of Surgeons in lieu of the Preliminary Examination 
otherwise imposed on Candidates for its Fellowship. 
It is also among those Examinations of which some one 
must be passed (1) by every Medical Student on com- 
mencing his professional studies; and (2) by every 
person entering upon Articles of Clerkship to an 
Attorney,—any such person Matriculating in the First 
Division being entitled to exemption from one year's 
service, 

WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 

May 28, 1869, 


~ Just published, feap. 8yo, price 23 6d, cloth elegant. 
ERTRAND du GUESCLIN, the 
Hero of Brittany and Governor of Castile. By 
EMILE DE BONNECHOSE, Author of “The History of 
France,” &c., translated by Margaret S. Jeune. 
GRIFFITH and FARRAN, St. Paul's Churchyard. 











Now ready, 8vo, pp. 40, sewed, 1s 6d. 
| | ANDY NOTES for PROTESTANTS, 
on the Rise, Progress, and Principles of the 
Church of Rome. By H. J. Preston. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 


MERICAN BOOKS.—SAMPSON 

z LOW and CO.’S Monthly BULLETIN contains 

a LIST of all NEW AMERICAN IMPORTATIONS, 

with Prices—Announcements—and Literary Informa- 

tion from America and the English Colonies. Sent 
post free for One Year on receipt of 12 stamps. 


OREIGN BOOKS.—SAMPSON LOW 
and CO. having purchased the old-established 
Business of the late WILLIAM ALLAN and CO., 
Foreign Booksellers, of Stationers’ Hall Court, they will 
henceforth combine a Continental Foreign Department 
with their English and American business, Crown 
Buildings, 188 Fleet street. 


—— andCO., PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PUBLISHERS, 
22 and 23 Soho square, London, 

Have lately received a considerable addition to their 
Series of INDIAN PHOTOGRAPHS, taken by BouRNE 
and SHEPHERD, each 8s. 

The PRINCIPAL PICTURES in the DRESDEN 
GALLERY, reproduced by F. HANFSTAENGL, in five 
different sizes. As Scraps, 9 in. by7 in., each 23; or 
6 in. by 5 in., each Ls. 

COLLECTIONS ot PHOTOGRAPHS—ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN—of all kinds, may be Inspected and 
Selected from. 

250,000 CARTE PORTRAITS always in Stock, each 
Is. 

Detailed Catalogues on application. 
Publishing Department on the First Floor. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 4s, 5s, and 63 

rT rear 
POENVE! YVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 3s 6d, 43 6d, 5s 6d, 
and 6s 6d per 1,000, 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap, Is per 100. 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100. 

“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d. A really beautiful paper. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 83 6d per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 53; 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1341.) 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 
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JOHN TIMBS’ NEW WORKS. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, nearly 400 pages, price 68, cloth. 


HISTORIC NINEPINS: 


K OF CURIOSITIES, WHERE OLD AND 
YOUNG MAY READ STRANGE MATTERS. 


By JOHN TIMBS, 
Author of “ Things Not Generally Known.” 


ConTEnTs.—Characters and Chronicles—Doubts and 
Difficulties—Fictions and Fabulous Histories—Ifs and 
Incredibilia— Legends — Marvels and Misrepresenta- 
tions—Myths and Mythologies—Parallels and Periods 
—Popular Errors—Prophecies and Guesses—Pre-His- 
toric Times—Reckonings and Refutations—Tales and 
Traditions—Universal History, with New Lights, &. 

“All students of history will be obliged to Mr. 
Timbs for the way in which he has collected a number 
of facts, refutations, and disputed poiuts into one handy 
yolume.”—Standard. 

“The reader will here find that which in the usual 
course he could not acquire in a year of study at the 
British Museum.”—Art Journal. 





Also, now ready. 


NOTABLE THINGS OF OUR 
OWN TIME: 


A SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME OF 


“THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN.” 
By JOHN TIMBS. 


CONTENTS.—Marvels of the Universe—Cieological 
Progress—Seas, Lakes, and Rivers — Antiquity of Man 
—Man and his Monuments—New Countries—Animal 
Life—Trees and Plants—Science applied to the Arts— 
Mining and Working in Metals—The Railway—The 
Electric Telegraph—New Operations of War—Dia- 
monds—Life, Health, and Death—Historic Jottings— 
Great Exhibitions, &c. 

“ A handy and trustworthy chronicle of ouradvance.” 
—Notes and (ueries, 

“A well-compiled yolume.”—City Press, 

With Frontispiece and Vignette, price 3s 6d, cloth. 

London: Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall 
court, E.C. 


FOR VISITORS TO THE PICTURE GALLERIES, 
ART STUDENTS, &e. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette, small 8vo, 6s, cloth. 


PAINTING POPULARLY 
EXPLAINED, 


WITH HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE PRO- 
GRESS OF THE ART. 
By T. J. GULLIOK, Painter, and JOHN TIMBS. 


Adopted as a Prize-Book in the Schools of Art at 
South Kensington. 


“Much may be learned, even by those who fancy 
they do not require to be taught, from the careful 
perusal of this unpretending but comprehensive 
treatise.”"—Art Journal. 

“We can heartily recommend the work to all who 
are desirous of understanding what they admire in a 
good painting.” —Daily News. 

London: Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall 
court, E.c. 





Just published, price Half-a-Guinea. 


MONOGRAMS, 
HISTORICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
With numerons Illustrations. 

By D. G. BERRI, 


Engraver to Her Majesty's Post Office, Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office, &c., 


36 HIGH HOLBORN (opposite Chancery lane), W.C. 
N ODERN THEORIES on CHURCH 
and STATE; a Political Panorama. By SnEL- 
DON Amos, M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. 
WILLIAM Ringway, 169 Piccadilly, and all Book- 
sellers. 





Now ready, price 1s. 





Now ready, Third Edition, price 1s. 
ATHING: How-to Do it, When to 
Do it, and Where to Do it. By EDGAR SHEPPARD, 
M.D., Medical Superintendent of the Male Department, 
Colney Hatch Asylum. 

London: Roperr HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 
HE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK, and 
RA NATIONAL REGISTER for 1869. Astronomical, 
Historical, Political, Financial, Commercial, Agricul- 
tural, Educational, and Religious. A General View of 
the United States, including every Department of the 
National and State Governments: together with a Brief 
Account of Foreign States. Embracing Educational, 
Religious, and Industria] statistics; facts relating to 
public institutions and societies ; miscellaneous essays, 
Important events, obituaries, &c. Edited by Davin N. 
CAMP. 8Syo0, cloth, 16s, 

London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 








In the press, and will be shortly published, 


wis BANTING’S LETTER on 
CORPULENCE. Fourth Edition, with Prefatory 
Remarks by the Author. Copious information from 
Correspondents and confirmatory evidence of the 
benefit of the dietary system which he recommended 
to public notice. Price Is; post free, 1s 20. 

London: HARRISON, 59 Pall Mall. 





Mr. DALE'S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 
Third Thousand, price 6d. 


CHRIST and the CONTROVERSIES 
of CHRISTENDOM. The Address delivered 
before the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, May 11th, 1869. By the Rev. R. W. DAus, 
M.A., Author of “ Week-Day Sermons,” &c. 

London: HoppgsR and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster row. 


Now publishing. 
The WORLD of ANECDOTE. An 


Acc lation of Facts, Incidents, and Illustrations, 
Historical and Biographical, from Books and Times 
Recent and Remote. By Epwin Paxton Hoop. 
To be completed in Nine Monthly Parts, price 1s 
each. Part I, and Il. now ready, post free for 24 
stamps. 

London: HoppgEr and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster row. 








NEW EDITION of Mr. de LIEFDE’S HISTORICAL 
TALE. 


This day, Second Edition, price 5s, handsomely bound. 


The BEGGARS; or, the Founders of 
the Dutch Republic. By J. B. pe Ligrpe. 

“ This is an interesting and animated story, the scene 
of which is laid in the Netherlands, at a time with 
which Mr. Motley’s works have made us familiar. 
There is no lack of adventure in the book.”"—Athenwum, 

“ An interesting story of love and adventure, well and 
sensibly written.”"—Gentleman's Magazine. 

“ A piece of genuine historical romance, full of inci- 
dent, and not wanting in colour and lesson. The book 
is a good and lively one, and we cordially recommend 
it."—Argosy. 

London: Hopper and SrouGuTon, 27 Paternoster row. 





A NEW AMERICAN STORY. 
This day, crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 
CONSTANCE AYLMER: a Story of 
the Seventeenth Century. 
London: Hopper and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 

The SON of MAN: Discourses on the 
Humanity of Jesus Christ, delivered at Paris and 
Geneva. With an Address on the Teaching of 
Jesus Christ. By FRANK CouLtn, D.D. 

London: Hoppgr and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster row. 





The Rey. BALDWIN BROWN'S NEW WORK. 
Just published, crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth, 
MISREAD PASSAGES of SCRIP- 
TURE. By J. BALDWIN Brown, B.A., Author of 

“The Divine Life in Man,” &e, 

“This is one of the most striking and admirable 
volumes which have issued from the pen of Mr. 
Baldwin Brown."—JSritish Quarterly Review, 

By the same Author. 
IDOLATRIES OLD and NEW: their 
Cause and Cure. Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth. 
London: Hopper and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster row. 





NEW EDITION of PRESSENSE'S “ LIFE of CHRIST.” 
Now ready, a Third Edition of 


JESUS CHRIST: His Times, Life, and 
Work. By E. pe Pressense, D.D. Translated by 
ANNIE HarRwoop. Large crown 8vo, 9s, cloth. 

“One of the most valuable additions to Christian 
literature which the present generation has seen.”"— 

Contemporary Review, 

“The Life of Christ is more dramatically unfolded 
in this volume than in any other work with which we 
are acquainted.”—Spectator. 


By the same Author. 


The CHURCH and the FRENCH 
REVOLUTION: a History of the Relations of 
Church and State from 17389 to 1502. Crown 8vo, 
9s, cloth. 

“M. de Pressensé is well known and deservedly 
respected as one of the leading divines of the Evan- 
gelical section of the French Protestant Church. He 
is a learned theologian, and a man of cultivated and 
liberal mind. In the present monograph he comes 
before us as the historian of a period which he rightly 
judges to have a more than local and temporary interest 
in the fortunes of the national Church of France, And, 
on the whole, he has done his work not only ably, but 
impartially."—Saturday Keview. 

London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster row. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of 
ENGLISH ENGINEERS, and of the INTRO- 
DUCTION of the RAILWAY SYSTEM into the 
UNITED KINGDOM. By a Civit ENGINEER, 
Author of “The Trinity of Ltaly.” 

“The author's account of the things which he has 
seen and the men whom he has known in the early 
days of railways is, in general, highly deserving of 
perusal,” —Saturday Kevier. 

“ A thoroughly pleasant and readable book, From 
his connection with the leading engineers, his personal 
recollections are especially interesting.” — Economist. 
London; HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster row. 





In 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s, cloth. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, from 
the Opening of the Long Parliament tothe Death of 
Oliver Cromwell. By JOHN SroceutTon, D.D. Vol. 
L, The Chureh of the Civil Wars; Vol. LL, The 
Church of the Commonwealth. 

“A markedly fair, charitable, large-minded, and 
honestly-written history."—Guardian. 

“A history which will win for its author a permanent 
place in the increasing rank of Church historians, and 
will repay a careful perusal.”"—Gent/eman’s Magazine. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster row. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 12s. 
A MEMOIR OF 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
HUGH ELLIOT. 


By his Granddaughter, the COUNTESS of MINTO 


Ces réflexions nous venaient & l'esprit en parcourant 
un livre récent of la Comtesse de Minto nous a raconté 
la vie de son grandptre, honorable Hugh Elliot, 
Ministre d'Angleterre ) Munich, & Berlin,’ Copenbague 
dans les dernitres années du 18me sitcle. Ce qui 
distingue avant tout ce livre, c'est la bonne grace et la 
liberté parfaite avec lesquelles il est écrit. Certains 
traits du caracttre d'Elliot et certains détails de sa 
biographie auraient rendu la tache assez délicate, si l'on 
avait expressément tenu & ne pas dépasser les bornes de 
ce respect un peu conventionnel dans lequel les enfans 
se plaisent i envelopper comme en un suaire la mémoire 
de leurs aieux, Pour se tirer daffaire, il a fallu un 
tact et un artinfinis. Point de dissimulations inutiles 
et point non plus de ces détails trop précis qui sont 
toujours malséans sous la plume d'une femme, Rien 
de trop explicite, rien de trop clair, et rien non plus qui 
défende de supposer que les choses aient pu aller 
parfois un peu plus loin qu'on ne l'indique, Ajoutez & 
cela une pointe de malice, beaucoup de vivacité dans la 
mise en sctne des personnages, et yous aurez lidée 
d'une ceuvre trés-agréable. Lady Minto avait & sa dis- 
position des matériaux précieux, et elle a fort bien su 
en tirer parti."—Revue des Deux Mondes, 

“For diplomatists who have been mon of mark in 
their generation, there may come a time, but not till 
they and their contemporaries have passed away, when 
some friendly hand, shaking the dust of many years 
from the papers they have left, gives a truthful picture 
of a man who, it may be, was known and admired at 
almost every Court in Europe ; revives the memory of 
his talents, accomplishments, and public services, and 
contributes authentic materials for the history of the 
times in which he lived. This is what Lady Minto has 
done, with much ability and judgment, and with a 
candour, vivacity, and grace that make doubly attrac- 
tive the story of a life which even in rougher hands 
could not have failed to have been full of interest."— 
North British Review, 

“Tady Minto has wisely consulted her grandfather's 
fame in representing him as he was, and not as he 
might have been. With all her rational pride in him, 
she does not offer him to our adoration as an image all 
of gold, at the risk of our detecting later the feet of 
clay peeping out in his correspondence, The memoir 
has a double charm and interest. We have in the life 
of the statesman a series of valuable fragments of his- 
tory, and we have the life of an affectionate member of 
the home circle of the Elliots, a son and a brother, 
whose slight domestic details touch more nearly than 
political gossip......... In the memoir, Lady Minto shows 
not only excellent taste, but much discrimination in 
making her selection from an embarrassing wealth of 
material.” — Ties, 

“ His character being of this composite sort, the duty 
of evolving and portraying it has fortunately been 
undertaken by a granddaughter who has inherited its 
brightest points, is on a par with him in fancy, feeling, 
and accomplishments, can follow him in his most dis- 
cursive flights, and appreciate him in his most erratic 
moods."—Quarterly Review, 


ARTHUR CLIFFORD: a Novel. By the 


Author of “ Basil St. John.” In 1 vol. 8vo, price 12s, 


An HISTORICAL SKETCH of the FRENCH 
BAR, from its Origin to the Present Day. With 
Biographical Notices of some of the Principal 
Advocates of the Nineteenth Century. By ARCHI- 
BALD YOUNG, Advocate. In 1 vol. 8vo, price 78 6d 


PEASANT LIFE in the NORTH. Being 
Sketches of the Villagers and Field Labourers in 
Glenaldie. 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 9s. 

“ His pictures are absolutely truthful and to the life; 
his work has quite an ethnological value, as well as @ 
romantic and human interest. In the midst of so much 
sickly and unnatural trash which goes under the name 
of novel-writing, a book like this comes as a real god- 
send.”—Saturday Review. 


MEMOIR of JOHN GREY, of DILSTON. 


By his Daughter, Jossrnixe E. Burier. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. (/mmediately. 


SCENES from the LIFE of JESUS. By 


SAMUEL Greg. In 1 vol, feap. Svo. 
(/mmediately. 


ART RAMBLES in SHETLAND. By 


J.T. Rew. 1 vol. handsome 4to, cloth, profasely 
illustrated, price 25s. (/n a few days. 


The CORONATION STONE. By W. F. 


SkeENeE, Author of “The Four Ancient Books of 
Wales,” &. 1 vol. smal! 4to, with Illustrations. 
[Jumediatey. 





EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, Edinburgh ; 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., London 
and al! Booksellers 
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HUGH MILLER’S WORKS. 


CHEAP RE-ISSUE, 


SKETCH-BOOK OF POPULAR GEOLOGY. 


Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. NIMMO, Sold by SmmpkKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., London; and al! Booksellers, and 
at all Railway Bookstalls. 


Prospectuses of the Series may be obtained on application to the Publisher, or any Bookseller. 





Just published, crown 8yo, 7s 6<. 


THE VICTORIOUS LIFE. 


By the Rev. HENRY T. EDWARDS, B.A., Oxon., Vicar of Aberdare. 


“This volume, with its title......... consists of twenty sermons, which were delivered in St. Elvan's Church, 
Aberdare. They are all interesting, and some of them characterized by decided orginality and effective pulpit 
eloquence. We regret that our space will not allow us to give more than one extract, but that we trust will be 
sufScient to indicate to our readers the style and quality of these discourses.” —Spectator. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 





NEW COMPLETE AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vyo, 7s 6d each. 


THE FOUR GEORGES: 
THE ENGLISH HUMOURISTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
With Portraits. ‘ 


Complete in One Volume. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 





SECOND EDITION, on Friday, June 4. 


HISTORY OF ART. 


By Dr. WILHELM LUBKE, Professor of the History of Art. Translated by F. E. BUNNETT, Translator of 
Grimm's “ Life of Michael Angelo,” &c. 


Second Edition, with 415 Illustrations, 2 vols. imperial 8yo, handsomely bound in cloth, 42s. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO, 





Just published, demy 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


REVIEW OF THE COLONIAL POLICY OF LORD J. RUSSELL'S 
ADMINISTRATION BY EARL GREY, 1858, 


AND OF 
SUBSEQUENT COLONIAL HISTORY. 
BY THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE C. B. ADDERLEY, M.P. 
PART I. 


COLONIES WITH REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENTS. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 





In a few days, 8vo, with a Map, price 3s. 


THE OXUS AND THE INDUS. 


By Major EVANS BELL, 


Now ready, 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s, 


Ten Thousand Miles of Trave 
SPORT, and ADVENTURE. By Captain Towns- 
HEND, 2nd Life Guards. 


Also, 1 vol., with Illustrations, 10s 6d. 


My Holiday in Austria. By 
Lizwe SELINA EDEN. 
“A pleasantly written volume.”—Pall Mall Gasette, 
Hurst and Buackett, Publishers. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


Iza’s Story. By Grace Ramsay, 


Author of “ oman’s Trials.” 3 vols. 


The Minister's Wife. By Mrs, 


OLIPHANT, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
&. 3 vols. [Just ready, 


True Love. By Lady Di Beau- 
CLERK, Author of “A a and Winter in 
Norway.” 1 vol. 

“A charming story of true love, as fragrant and as 
welcome as the flowers of May. The plot is skilfully 
interwoven, and carries the interest of the reader with 
anxiety to the dénouement, The characters are sketehed 
most artistically. There is true pathos in the work, 
and a keen sense of humour."—Morning Post. 


. ’ 
Madame Silva’s Secret. By Mrs. 
E1mLoart, Author of “ Meg,” &. 3 vols. 
“A thoroughly enjoyable novel. It holds the atten- 
tion from first to last."—/ost. 


Adventures of Mrs. Hardcastle. 
By Lady CHARLES THYNNE. 3 vols. 
“A thoroughly interesting book.”"—Ezaminer, 
Horst and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough street. 








FOURTH EDITION. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 63, 


SERMONS, 


BY THE 
REV. JOHN KER, OF GLASGOW. 


EDMONSTON and Dov@Las, Edinburgh ; 
and all Booksellers. 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 
F the GOSPEL NARRATIVES are 
MYTHICAL—WHAT THEN? 
EpmMONSTON and Dova.as, Edinburgh. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 


WORKS by the AUTHOR of “The LAST DAY of 
OUR LORD'S PASSION.” 
HE PASSION WEEK. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM Hanna, D.D., LL.D. 
By the same Author. 
2. The LAST DAY of OUR LORD'S PASSION. 
3. The FORTY DAYS AFTER OUR LORD'S 
RESURRECTION. 
4. The EARLIER YEARS of OUR LORD'S 
LIFE on EARTH. 
The MINISTRY in GALILEE. 
The CLOSE of the MINISTRY. [/n the press. 
EpMonsTon and DovuG.as, Edinburgh. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 


5. 
6. 


Just ready, price 2s 6d. 
ISEASES of the SKIN ; their CAUSES, 
PATHOLOGY, DIAGNOSIS, and TREATMENT. 
Illustrated by numerous Wood Engravings. By 


BALMANNO Squire, M.B., F.L.S., Surgeon to the British 
Hospital for Diseases of the Skin, Great Marlborough 





Author of “ Retrospects and Prospects of Indian Policy,” “The Great Parliamentary Bore,” &. 


street. 





TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster row. 


} JouN CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington street. 





Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
CONTENTS. 

LITERARY EGOTISM. By Lionel A. Tollemache. 
The SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS of POSITIVISM. 

The PORTRAITS in the ACADEMY of 1869. 
THORNTON on LABOUR and its CLAIMS. Part II. 
TRANSLATIONS from CATULLUS. By Robinson Ellis. 
AMERICAN FEELING towards ENGLAND. 
The WOMAN of BUSINESS. By Marmion Savage. 
TIONS. Part II. Private Property. By Thomas Hare. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of 
JOH 


N ELIOT,” & 


A BIOGRAPHY. 1775-1864. 
By JOHN FORSTER. 





This day is published (price 2s) the JUNE Number of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


By Professor Huxley. 
By Bernard Cracroft. 
By J. S. Mill. 
By Edward Dicey. 


PUBLIC and PRIVATE PROPERTY CONSIDERED in their LEGAL RELA- 


“The LIFE of GOLDSMITH,” “ LIFE of Sir 
re. 


This day is published, with Portraits and Vignettes, in 2 vols. post Svo, 28s. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: 


CAPTAIN CAMPBELL HARDY’S FOREST 


LIFE in ACADIE.—Sketches of Sport and Natural History in the Lower 


Provinces of the Canadian Dominion. With Illustrations, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Demy 8vo, 18s. 
[On Monday. 





Now ready, with 400 Lilustrations, price 12s 6d, cloth. 


THE STUDENT'S TEXT-BOOK OF ELECTRICITY ; 


Being a Condensed Résumé of the Theory and Application of Electrical Science, 
including its Latest Practical Developments, particularly as relating to Aérial and 
Submarine Telegraphy. 


By Henry M. Noap, Ph.D., Lecturer on Chemistry at St. George’s Hospital. 


“Clear, compendious, compact, well illustrated, and well printed, this is an 
excellent manual.” —Lancet, 

“Will lead to @ correct, and even an exact, knowledge of the present state of 
electrical science.”"—Mechanics’ Magazine, 


London: Lockwoop and Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall court, E.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR JUNE. 
Postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S SURPLUS CATALOGUE FOR JUNE. 
Postage free on application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside. 
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NOTICE.—This day is published, No. XXIIL, for JUNE. 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. Price 1s. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries, 
EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of the 
BRAZIL. By Captain Riewanrp F, Burton, F.R.GS., &. 1a 2 vols. 8vo, with 

Maps and Illustrations. Us. 
The LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. _ From various 
Published and Original Sources, By F. W. HAWKINS. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
ROME and VENICE; with other Wanderings in Italy 
in 1866-7. By GporGE AuGusTUs SALA, Author of * My Diary in America,” 
&c. In 1 vol. 8vo. 


The NIGHT SIDE of LONDON. By J. Ewine 


Rrrenre, Author of “ British Senators,” &c. A New and Enlarged Edition, in 
1 vol. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
STRETTON: a Novel. By Henry Kinesiey, Author 


of “ Ravenshoe,” “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” &. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
FALSE COLOURS: a Novel. 
(Mrs. Pender Cudlip), Author of “ Denis Donne,” 
BREAKING a BUTTERFLY;; or, Blanche Ellerslie’s 
Ending. A Novel. By the Author of * Guy Livingstone,” &. 3 vols. 
The GIRL HE MARRIED. By James Grant, 
Anthor of “ Romance of War,” “ First Love and Last Love,” &c. 3 vols. 
NETHERTON-ON-SEA: a Story. In 3 vols. 
FOUND DEAD. A New Novel by the Author of 
* Lost Sir Massingberd.” 
FATAL ZERO: a Novel. 
* Polly: a Village Portrait.” 2 vols. 
NEVERMORE;; or, Burnt Butterflies. 


Joun GAUNT. In 2 vols 


The BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS : a Novel. By 


J. M. Capes, Author of “ The Mosaic-Worker's Daughter,” &. 3 vols. 
[Just ready. 





By Annir THomas 


By the Author of 
A Novel. By 


[Just ready. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


THE POPULAR NOVELS IN READING 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





1. 
CUT ADRIFT. By Arsany Fonsranque, Author of 
“A Tangled Skein.” 3 vols. 
“Cut Adrift’ is ‘a tangled skein’ in which are the threads of half-a-dozen good 
tales. Itis cleverly contrived, and with artistic neatness."—Athenwum. 


2. 
BREEZIE LANGTON. A Story of 752 to °55. 
By HAWLEY SMART. 3 vols. 
“We predict for this book a decided success.” —Saturday Review, 
“One of the most entertaining and spirited novels we have come across for a 
long time.” —Athenxum. 


3. 
MISS FLORENCE MARRYAT'S NEW NOVEL. 
In 2 vols. 


The GIRLS of FEVERSHAM. 


“Miss Marryat’s latest novel, we call her best. The Squire, the Admiral, 
Rosalind, Polly, and ‘ Baby, are all strong and vigorous conceptions.”—Athenzum, 


4. 
The RIVALS ; or, Love and War. By the Author of 


“ Néddebo Parsonage.” 3 vols. 
“The Danish author of ‘ Niddebo Parsonage’ has in our estimation few equals 


among the hosts of modern English novelists.”—Spectator. 


5. 
ANNE SEVERIN. By Mrs. Aveustus Craven, 
Author of “A Sister's Story.” 3 vols. 


6. 
WISE as a SERPENT. By J. A. St. Jonn Buyrue. 





3 vols. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 
NEW VOLUME OF “THE GLOBE SERIES.” 
ALEXANDER POPE’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Edited with Notes, Introduction, and Memoir by A. W. WARD, M.A., Professor 
of History in Owen's College, Manchester. Globe 8vo, 3s 6d. [This day. 


AUSTRALIAN VIEWS of ENGLAND. Letters 


written during the Years 1861 and 1862. By HgNrY PARKBS, late Colonial 


Secretary of New South Wales. Crown Svo, 3s 6d. (This day. 

r spe , 

The SOLDIERS’ POCKET BOOK for FIELD 
SERVICE. By Colonel G. J. WoLsSELEY, Deputy Quartermaster-General in 
Canada. 16mo, roan, 5s. [Vert week. 


MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





FOUNTAIN for STOCKHOLM.—See the BUILDER of 
Ps THIS WEEK, 44, or by post 5d, for View of Sculptured Fountain—Views of 
Northern Cathedrals—An American School of Art—The Style for the Proposed Law 
Courts—Architectural Education—Biography—and various other Papers.—1 York 
street, Covent Garden, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


NEW WORKS. 


JPRASER'S 


8vo, price 2s 6d. 


MAGAZINE, No. 474, JUNE. 


CONTENTS. 

| The WORKING-MAN and his FRIENDS | SPANISH POETRY BEFORE AD. 
{A VISIT to MY DISCONTENTED 1500. By C. Welsh-Mason, B.A. 
| Ce JUSIN, Chaps. VILL to X. ON the NAMES of PLACES in IRE- 
| LIFE in INDIA. Chap. IV., Domestic LAND. By William Allingham. 

Interiors. JABEZ OLIPHANT; or, the Modern 
The TWO COMETS of the YEAR 1863. Prince. Book Il, Chaps. IV. to 

VI 


By R. A. Proctor, B.A., F.B.A.S. IL, . 

Winnecke's Comet. SADDLING and BITTING. 
SPEDDING'S LIFE and LETTERS of | The MILTON and GALILEO LETTERS. 
Editor's Note, 


BACON, 








"TRAVELS in the CENTRAL CAUCASUS 


and BASHAN;; including Visits to Ararat and Tabreez, and Ascents of 
Kazbek and Elbruz. With Maps and L[ilustrations, 


square crown 8yo, 18s, 


By D. W. FResurigvp. 


(THE SUBJECTION of WOMEN. By Jouy 


STUART MILL, Post vo, 5s. 


M ‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of COM- 

MERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. New Edition, corrected 

to the Present Time. 8vo, price 63s, cloth; or 70s, strongly hulf-bound in russia, 
(Jn a few days, 


FIvE YEARS in a PROTESTANT SISTER- 
> Rag oy TEN YEARS in a CATHOLIC CONVENT: an Autobiography. 
‘ost Svo, 7s 6d. 


(THE LIFE of MOTHER MARGARET MARY 


HALLAHAN, O.S.D. By her ReLicious CHILDREN. Edited by the Author 
of “ Christian Schools and Scholars.” 8Svo, with Portrait, 10s, 


ROMA SOTTERRANEA. Compiled from the 


Works of Commendatore DE ROSSI, by J. S. Norrucorer, D.D., and Rev. 
W. RB. BrownLow, M.A. With numerous Illustrations. svo, 31s 6d. 


[AVOCATION of SAINTS and ANGELS, 


compiled from Greek, English, and Latin Sources, for the use of Members of 
the Church of England. Edited by the Rev. OnBY SuHrpiey, M.A. 24mo, 3s 6d. 


“ The sum of the essay [in the ‘Church and the World,’ on Invocation) comes to 
this, we ought to adopt this practice, for which Mr. Shipley is kind enough to 
promise that we shall soon be supplied with a special manual of devotion.”"— 
Quarterly Review. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS from 


AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE. By W.E. H. Lecky, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


WATERLOO LECTURES: a Study of the 
Campaign of 1815. By Colonel CHARLES C. CHESNEY, R.E. Second Edition, 
enlarged. 8vo, with Map, 10s 6d. 


HESTORY of GRANT’S CAMPAIGN for the 
CAPTURE of RICHMOND, 1864-1865, in the American Civil War. By JOHN 
CANNON. Post 8yo, 128 6d. 


ON PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in 
bl "Toten p sna Development, and Practical Operation. By ALPHEUS 


REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. By W. 


Stevart Trencn. Third Edition, Fifth Thousand; with 30 Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Author's Son. 8vo, 21s. 


D*. HAROLD'S NOTE-BOOK. By Mrs. 


GASCOIGNB. Dedicated to Charles Dickens, Esq. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


MOPSA the FAIRY. By Jean InceEtow. 


Feap. 8vo, with Eight Illustrations, 6s. 


ScoTT’s MARMION, edited, with Notes for 
KJ the use of Schools, by Epwarp E. Morris, M.A. Assistant-Master at St. 
Peter's College, Radiey. Feap. 8vo, with Map, 2s 6d. 


A BOOK ABOUT WORDS. By G. F. 
ee, Author of “English; or, the Art of Composition,” &. Feap. 
8yo, 38 6d. 


ODLING’S LECTURES on _ the 


D CHEMI ‘AL CHANGES of CARBON, delivered at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain. Reprinted from the Chemical News, with Notes by W. CROOKES, 


F.R.8. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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ELECTRO-PLATE and 
BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 
DISH-COVERS, 

HOT-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES and FENDERS, 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


WILLIAM 6&. 


BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


KITCHEN RANGES, 
LAMPS, GASELIERS, 

TEA TRAYS, 

URNS and KETTLES, 
TABLE CUTLERY, 

CLOCKS and CANDELABRA, 


SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS & POST PAID. 


IT CONTAINS UPWARDS OF 700 ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS UNRIVALLED STOCK OF 


BATHS and TOILET WARE, 
IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING and BED HANGINGS, 
BEDROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 
TURNERY GOODS, 

KITCHEN UTENSILS, 


WITH LISTS OF PRICES, AND PLANS OF THE TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, 
At 39 Oxford Street; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 Newman yard, London, W. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 80 years ago by WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is beyond all doubt the 
best article next to sterling silver that can be used as 
such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible 
test can it be distinguished from real silver. 








BR. 

Je£e| we | FE 

He| $2152 

z2e As | aS 
£s.d£ 3. aif 8. d/£ 8, d 
Table Forks orSpoons} doz1 10 ./2 1./2 2./2 : 
Dessert do. do. do. |1 2./1 7 jl wn .8 hh. 
TIE DOOD crscesesvessenecinnes os cee £8 Be 


Other articles are in proportion, 

These are all as strongly plated, and are in every 
respect at least equal to what other houses are selling 
as their first quality at very much higher prices. 

A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 

Table Spoons and Forks ..,£1 2s 0d per doz. 
Dessert ., Po lés 0d “ 
Tea Spoons .., pues 10s 0d a 

All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 

Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 

Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c.,at proportionate prices. 





ARDEN WIRE WORK, consisting 
of ARCHES, BASKETS, FLOWER STANDS, &c. 


Garden Syringes .., 4s 6d to 26s. 
Garden Engines ... +» 268 Od to 105s. 
Garden Water Barrows... 45s 0d to 90s. 
Garden Rollers .., +» 358 Od to 70s, 
Garden Chairs, «» 68 6d to 30s, 
Garden Seats ove +» 168 Od to 908, 
Garden Tools and Watering Pots. 

Patent Lawn Mowers... 70s 0d to 130s. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON Furnishing Ironmonger, by 
appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, has a very 
handsome assortment of the above on his premises. 


ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 


PIECES.— Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S SHOW - ROOMS. — They contain such 
an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney- 
Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Ironmongery as cannot 
be approached elsewhere either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £38s to £33 10s; 
Bronze Fenders, $8 94 to £5 128; Steel Fenders, with 
rich ormolu ornaments, from £2 18s to £18; Chimney- 
Pieces, from £1 8s to £100; Fire-Lrons, from 3s 3d 
the set to £4 10s. 

The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates. 


AMPS of ALL SORTS and 
PATTERNS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites 
inspection of this Season's SHOW of LAMPS. The 
collection of French Moderateur Lamps, carefully 
selected at Paris, defles competition. The prices vary 
from 8s to £17. Each Lamp is guaranteed perfect, but 
to ensure their proper action WILLIAM S. BURTON 
supplies 
Pure Colza Oil at the Wholesale Price, 3s 5d per gallon. 






Moderateur Globes, full size .,......00+ 28 6d each, 
- Chimneys........ eon 6d ,, 
Cotton Wicks ........000008 - _ 3d per doz. 


Lamps of all other descriptions are on Show in great 
variety. 








|; gan MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and guaranteed by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON 











For Bedsteads, Wide t-oin f.-Gin| 5ft. 
le s.d. £8. |£ 8. d. 
1 .). 6B... 


Best Straw Paillasses .......s0ccecseeee ‘ : 
Best French Alva Mattresses ......|. 13. 





~ 
Qnmse 
















Best Cotton Flock Mattresses ......). 185 61 1 66 
Coloured Wool Mattresses....... am «wt +. 88 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses ......1 561 11 61 146 
Good White Wool Mattresses 14.3 8.2 7. 
Extra Super Do Do. Sc em a. 
Good Horse Hair Do 2 5.218.133 66 
Extra Super Do. .....c.c.-sesse00 3 1.318 .|4 10 
German Spring Hair Stuffing (8 1264 76415. 
Extra Super Do. ....ccccscsssesssssseee 410.1510.\6 .. 
French Mattress for use over spring? 17.3 15.\4 4. 
Extra Super Do, Do.........sc00cseseeees an se « oe 
Feather Beds, Poultry, in Good} | 

Tick .... ose 116.2 7 * 
Do. Do. 3 . in Bordered| | 

Linen ‘Ticks $10.5 ..)5186 
Do. Do. Best White Do. in Best| | 

TABOR cccocccecccescessescossesscnsccseeos 417.617 6'7 12 





29s 6d. Down Pillows from 10s 6d to 178 6d. 
Blankets, Counterpanes, and sheets in every variety. 


URNITURE, in complete suites for 
Bedroom, of Mahogany, Birch, Fancy Woods, 
Polished and Japanned Deal, always on show. These 
are made by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, at his manu- 
factory, 84 Newman Street, and every article is 
guaranteed. China Toilet Ware in great variety from 
4s Set of Five Pieces. 


TMHE BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 
STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM S. 
BURTON'S. He has FOUR LARGE ROOMS 
devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate 
Bedding and Bed-hangings. Portable Folding Bed- 
steads, from 10s; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with 
dovetail joints and patent sacking, from Ils; and 
cots, from 14s 6d; handsome Ornamental Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from £188 to £20. 





ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.— 

The increased and increasing use of Gas in 
private houses has induced WILLIAM 8. BURTON to 
collect from the various Manufacturers in Metal and 
Glass all that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, 
and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and dwel- 
ling-rooms, as well as to have some designed expressly 
for him; these are ON SHOW over his TWENTY 
LARGE ROOMS, and present, for novelty, variety, and 
purity of g@aste, an unequalled assortment. They are 
marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate with 
those which have tended to make his establishment the 
largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, viz., from 


12s 6d (two-light) to £23. 

| ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER 
A DISHES, in every variety, and of the newest and 
most recherché patterns, are on SHOW at WILLIAM 
S. BURTON'S. Block tin, 14s 6d the set of six ; elegant 
modern patterns, 258 to £3 19s the set; Britannia 
metal, with or without silver-plated handles, £3 2s to 
£6 8s the set of five ; electro-plated, £9 to £26 the set of 
four; block tin hot-water dishes, with wells for gravy, 
12s to 30s ; Britannia metal, 21s to 80s; eleetro-plated on 
Britannia metal, full size, £5538; ditto on nickel, full 
size, £10. 





| UTLERY, Warranted. — The most 

varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the 

| world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM §S, BUR- 

| TON’S, at prices that are remunerative only because of 
the largeness of the sales. 
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Ivory Handles. oe Za 

D gy pa 
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a. a) a. 
34-inch ivory handles ..........s0000+- 110 6 5. 
34-inch tine ivory balance handles; 15 .| 14 5 9 
4inch ivory balance handles ...... } 21 16 5 9 
4-inch flne ivory handles ............ 28 21 a. 
4-inch finest African ivory handles} 34 .| 27 12 
Ditto, with silver ferules ............ 142 .| 35 13 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silverferules| 55 45 18 6 
Nickel] electro-silver handles ...... | 25 19 7, § 
Silver handles of any pattern ...... | 84 54 . 
Bone and Horn endion—Knives! 

and Forks, per Dozen. | 

White bone handles .......eseeeee | 13 6) 11 3 
Ditto, balance handles ...... 1 ope 46 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders......) 18 1 6 4 6 





Ditto, very strong-riveted handles..| 12 6 9 6 3 
The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, and fish-eating knives and forks and carvers, 


JAPIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 
TRAYS.—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 

WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as to 
extent, variety, or novelty. 
New Oval Papier Mfaché Trays 

per Set of Three . from 25s. to 10 guineas. 
Ditto Iron ditto ....... from 11s 6d to4 guineas, 
Convex-shape ditto from 7s. 6d. 

Round and Gothic Waiters and Bread Baskets 
equally low. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 
WILLIAM S. BURTON has ONE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of 
BATHS and TOILET WARE. The Stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever sub- 
mitted to the public, and marked at prices propor- 
tionats with those that have tended to make his 
establishment the most distinguished in this country. 
Portable Showers, 8s; Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 12s; 
Nursery, 188 to 38s; Sponging, 6s to 32s; Hip, 18s 3d 
to 83s. A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and 
Cold Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet 
— in great variety, from lls 6d to 45s the Set of 
hree, 


K ITCHEN REQUISITES (including 
i BRUSHES and TURNERY).—WILLIAM 8S. 
BURTON has every Article for the FURNISHING of 
— arranged in Four Sets, each complete in 
itself. 








1 | 2 3 
\£ 8. dj/£ 6. dé 8, 
Kitchen Utensils...|68 12 2/24 9 4/10 12 
Brushes and Tur- | | 
nery to suit ...... 21 1 vi 1 6 
Total per set... 89 13 8/89 10 10/18 12 
No. 1 suitable for any mansion. 
do. good-class Houses, 
do. small do, 
oe * do. the smallest do. 
Any single article may be had at the same price quoted 
for itin the different lists. Por particulars see Llus- 
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trated Catalogue, which can be had free by post. 


THE VANS DELIVER GOODS IN LONDON AND ITS SUBURBS AS UNDER. 
TWICE DAILY:—Bayswater, Camden Town, St. John’s Wood, West End (all Parts). 


City. 


_ Belsize Park. 
DAILY: { Chelsea. 


Brompton. 


Haverstock Hill. | 


Holloway. 
Highbury. 


Islington. 


MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY:—Fulham, Hammersmith. 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY :— 


sBorough. 
(Brixton, 


Herne Hill. 


Camberwell. | 
Kennington, 


Clapham. 


Kensington. 
Kentish Town. 


Peckham. 


Kilburn. Pimlico. 
Notting Hill. | Shepherd's Bush. 
Lambeth. 


| Tulse Hill. 


Wandsworth. 
Walworth. 


WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY :—Dalston, Hackney, Hampstead, Holloway (Upper), Highgate, Kingsland. 
Goods beyond the above-named places delivered by special arrangement. 


WITH THE PRESENT RAILWAY FACILITIBS, the cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parte of the United Kingdom is trifling. 


will always, when desired, undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON 











LONDON: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at Is Exeter Street, Strand ; 
and Published by him at the “ Spsorator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforcsaid, Saturday, May 29, 1969. 














